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EpIToRIAL BuzzINes. 


We Pity one who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 

When zephyrs soft are blowing ; 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 
Where clover blooms are thick and high, 
And hear the gentle murmur nigh 

Of brooklets softly flowing. 





Accuse not Nature, she hath done her 


part ; do thou but thine.— Milton. 
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(G3" Heavy rains are reported aJjl over 
are looking 
green, and when it gets warm again, veg- 


the Northwest. The fields 


etation will progress rapidly. 





Bulletins from the State Agricultural 
College of Michigan are received. They 
are respectively: The English Sparrow— 
Insecticides—and Foul Brood. The latter 


we will give in full in our next issue. 





The Eighth Edition of our book, 
entitled ‘“‘ Bees and Honey, or the Manage- 
for Pleasure and 
Profit,” is now published, and ready for 
delivery. This edition has been largely 
theroughly revised, and is 
“fully up with the times” in all the 
this 
rapidly-developing pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid 
in the successful management of an apiary, 
and at the same time produce the most 
It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is 
beautifully printed in the highest style of 
the art, and bound in cloth, gold lettered. 


ment of the Apiary 


re-written, 


improvements and inventions in 


honey in an attractive condition. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Production of Comb Honey.—To 
secure a large cropof comb honey we must 
have strong colonies. The hive must be 
full to overflowing with bees. A weak 
colony may give fair returns of extracted 
honey, but will not work in the sections so 
as to be profitable. Construct the hive so 
as to be easy of access in all parts at all 
times, and capable of being contracted or 
expanded at will, as circumstances may 
demand. The surplus cases should be easy 
of manipulation. The colonies must be 
kept strong during the entire year ; swarm- 
ing must be prevented, for when bees 
swarm they do not store as much honey as 
those which do not swarm.—Exchange. 





Bees as Ornaments.—The Jewel- 
er’s Circular for May contains some 
remarks on the bees being the favorite for 
ornamentation. It says: 

Insects are introduced in many of the 
corsage ornaments. The bee is, of course, 
a favorite, being copied in diamonds and 
rubies. In one, along spray of wild roses, 
imitated solidly in diamonds, there are at 
least a half dozen bees. These do not rest 
on the flower, but make a part of the com- 
position, and can each be separated and be 
used as a single ornament whenever de- 
sired. 

> —.er<— 

(@s" The 15th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
which convenes at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York City, June 4, promises to be a 
notable event. Reduced fare has been 
secured in all railroads east of Chicago, and 
reduced prices also at the new fire-proof 
hotel. For particulars, address Chas. A. 
Green, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 


—— 


(Ss E. Drane & Son advertised in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a man to assist 
in their apiary. They not only secured 
such, but they say that they had abundance 
of applications. That shows the value of 
an announcement in ourcolumns 











Keep an Apiary Account, in a 
regular business way. It will be lots of 
satisfaction at the close of the season to 
know exactly how the bee and honey 
account stands, without guesswork. To 
this end, you should obtain an “ Apiary 
Register,’ a book gotten up for this very 
purpose, as well as to keep track of your 
Queens and Colonies. It devotes 2 pages 
to each Colony, and a mere glance will give 
you its complete history. The pages devo- 
ted to finance are ruled for Receipts and 
Disbursements, and being at the end of the 
book, are always convenient for reference, 
if properly kept. The book is strongly 
bound in full leather, and for an Apiary of 
100 colonies of bees, only costs $1.00, post- 
paid. Get and use it, and you will not 
regret it. 

> —_—_e 

(3 The Catalogue of Martin & Macy, 
North Manchester, Ind., is on our desk. 
Bees, Queens, Plants and Eggs. 





Moving HBees.—Many inquiries are 
made by novices as to how to move the 
bees short distances, Prof. A. J. Cook gave 
his experience in this line in the New York 
Tribune of April 20. He said : 


If the bee-keeper wishes to move his col 
onies a short distance—less than half or 
three-quarters of a mile—he may do so 
with slight inconvenience. 

While fixing our grounds last season, we 
had to move ours twice, 8 or 10 rods. We 
did this just at nightfall, after they were 
done flying. The first day we moved about 
half of them, taking each alternate colony. 
In the uew position we placed the entrance 
facing the opposite direction from that of 
its previous position. We also drove a 
board into the ground just in front of the 
entrance. 

The new position of the hive as to points 
of the compass, and the new object in 
front of the hive, caused nearly all the bees 
to mark their new position and return to it. 
The few that went back to the old place 
joined the colonies still there, and strength- 
ened them, After the bees first moved had 
had a good flight, we moved the others, at 
similar time, and in similar manner as 
before, only leaving 4 colonies, one in each 
quarter of the old place, to receive any 
bees that might return. Soon these four 
were moved, and so far as we could see, 
we suffered no loss or inconvenience. 

The point to be observed is so to change 
the aspect about the hive that the bees 
when they come out will note the new sur- 
roundings sufficiently to charge their 
memories; then they will come back to the 
new home, and not to the old one. Chang 
ing from one open ground to a grove will 
accomplisb this. 


_—_—Sse —< 


Bees and Forests.—Bee-keepers are 
now voicing their protests against the 
destruction of forests, especially in the 
originally heavily wooded districts of the 
older States, for the reason that it means 
the destruction of that great honey-bearing 
tree, the linden or basswood. In many 
localities that tree is the chief source of the 
best honey, and bee-keepers there view 
with justifiable alarm its probable early 
annihilation.— Exchange. 


— —_ 


[s" George H. Knickerbocker, Pine 
Plains, N. Y., has sent us his new Circular 
of Italian Bees and Queens. With it comes 
a nice little calendar for 1890. It is so 
neat and convenient that we have it hung 
up on our desk. No doubt that others will 
do the same. 
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Alfalfa should be sown after settled 
weather in the Spring, in drills about 8 
inches apart. Cultivate or hoe once to 
keep it free from weeds. When ju:t be- 
ginning to flower mow it, to keep the ste:ns 
from being woody. Ittakesabout 15 or 20 
pounds to the acre. 


— 





([S We want of Volume 2 of the 
AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL—July, 1866, to 
June, 1867. Any one having it for sale 
may send us a postal card, saying what 
he will take for it. Do not send any 
numbers before we order them, for we only 











need one set. 
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The Passing of Winter. 





The storm winds blow, and drifts the snow, 
But still the winter passes; 

And soon we know the flowers will show 
Among the slender grasses. 






































For days are fleet, and violets sweet, 
Like tender blue eyes peeping, 

From ’neath our feet our gaze will meet, 
And set glad pulses leaping. 


























While daisies pied rank side by side 
With buttercups so mellow ; - 
With spendthrift pride, the meadows wide 
They'll dot with white and yellow. 


























And, sad and sere, old Winter drear, 
Back to his ken retreating, 

fe Sends Spring-time here, to us so dear, 

f Our happiness completing. 

: —Yankee Blade. 














1 GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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Bees as Pollen Carriers.—From 
the Hartford Cowrant of Friday, May 2, 
1890, we copy the following editorial en- 
titled ‘‘ A Natural History Lesson :” 

‘“We are indebted to Mr. James W. 

Cheney, of South Manchester, Ct., who has 
lately returned from Europe, for a singu- 
larly interesting letter upon bees from Mr. 
Charles Beckington. 
romance, and every farmer ought to think 
fi it over and follow its useful suggestions. 
i ‘‘Even the children know in a general 
Fi way that the bees are useful in spreading 
“@. pollen among bloom, but this is a detailed, 
explicit statement of the work these insects 
ry do and of its good results. Look at the 
picture of the old fruit farm all revived by 
} merely setting up a few bee-hives. If 
f never aa drop of honey was collected, still 
the bees would be of the greatest useful- 
ness, by their patient way of laying up 
sweetness beyond all their possible needs, 
makes the direct result of their labors also 
a source of profit. 

“The bee is an animal that not only costs 
nothing to keep, but pays its way as it 
goes and helps the whole agricultural pro- 
cess beside. The trees hold more fruit from 
, | the fact that the bees have carried off the 
| honey ; the field crops yield better if the 

bees have stolen the sweetness from their 
plants, and the honey itself isa good crop, 
beside.”’ 
Tne interesting letter mentioned is as 
follows, and is well worth a perusal : 
In September, 1888, Mr. E. Jobard, of 
Dijon, in eastern France, published a small 
+ pamphlet on the “ Utility of Bees.” This 
i pamphlet produced a wide-spread interest 
among farmers and fruit-growers ; and the 
author was urged to amplify and popularize 
his views. This he has done in a neat little 
volume, entitled ‘‘The First Hive.” 

Mr. Jobard left the home of his boyhood 
hi in Haute-Marne in 1846, at which time 
tie old homestead was a charming picture 
of frui:ful prosperity. He became the 
owner of this old homestead 40 years after, 
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| when it had become a depressing picture of 
| dilapidation and decay. 

The main points of the preface to Mr. 
Jobard’s book are given below with some 
paragraphs from his original pamphlet 
added : 


| Returning to my native village after an 
absence of 40 years, I was strongly im- 
pressed with the sterility of the fruit trees. 
There, where formerly the trees bent under 
| loads of fruit, year after year, Inow found 
only stunted trees bearing less and still less 
fruit, poor in form and flavor. In the 
country I found the acquaintances and 
friends of my youth grown old like myself; 
|}and I expressed to them the painful im- 
| pression which I experienced in finding our 
| orchards once so productive,now fallen into 
| such a state of decay. All had observed the 
same thing,and likewise agreed in declaring 
| that the evil had commenced taking dis- 
quieting proportions about 20 years before; 
| but not one of these suspected the cause of 





| the evil. 
| Every spring the trees had blossomed | 
admirably, but autumn yields never justi- | 
fied the hopes raised. From the modest | 
| home of my father, surrounded by a bit of | 
| ground cultivated as an orchard and vine- | 
| yard, the bee-house which existed when I 
| was young, had completely disappeared. I 
| was soon convinced that in the country 
| where there were once 500 colonies of bees, 
| there now remained not asingle one, 
the same was true of the entire valley. 


For some time I let no opportunity escape 
| of causing the farmers and fruit-growers to 
| understand that the disap 
bees was the sole cause of this disaster. But 


impression, | began to rebuild and supply 
the old bee-house ; and with the very first 
year I obtained a marvelous result. 

In front of this bee-house there were 6 
fruit trees, 4 plum, 1 apple, and 1 pear 
tree. In the spring these were covered 
with blossoms, as were all the other trees 
in the country. SoonlI saw the fruit take 
form, and each day I led my friends to 
observe the progress. But, more incredu- 
lous than St. Thomas, they refused abso- 
lutely to attribute this phenomenon, so 
visible, tangible and incontestable, to my 
bees. 

When the fruit began to mature, I saw 
the branches of my trees assume shapes 
which caused me uneasiness. 


At one time I had thought of sustaining 
them with props, as used to be done. But 
finally I believed it to be better to carry 
the trial to its very end. The result sur- 
passed my hopes. The branches of my 4 
plum trees broke one after another under 
their burden. The disaster was so com- 
plete that these trees were entirely ruined. 
I was obliged to have them replaced with 
others towards theend of autumn. As to 
my apple tree and pear tree, as I could not 
allow myself to sacrifice them, I propped 
them thoroughly, and with great care, just 
in time tosave them. This practical dem- 
onstration produced the effect I hoped, and 
all my friends promised to imitate my 
example. It was then I conceived the 
project of grouping in a few pages all the 
interesting facts, which tend to prove the 
fertilizing action of bees, in order that I 
might complete the conversion of my 
neighbors. 


The following paragraphs, taken from 
the pamphlet on the ‘ Utility of Bees,” 
indicate the beneficial influence of bees 
upon growing wheat : 

There are some districts in Saxony, 
where the farmers raise no other crops 


than wheat, and a wheat of such superior 
quality as to be always sold at a high price 





| trees generally, is 
earance of the | equally remarkable. 





as seed wheat. In these districts all farm. 
ers, without exception, have bee-houses, 
but these bee-houses, instead of being fixed, 
are mounted on wheels. Some days before 
the wheat blooms, each farmer hitches his 
team to his movable bee-house, and con- 
ducts it eye j the night into the middle of 
his wheat field. 

Taking dinner one day at Velaro with 
several farmers, I narrated this fact, when 
Mr. Genelot, a farmer of Failly, exclaimed: 
‘Well, then, that is why my finest wheat is 
always found near my bee hive, and the 
difference is so marked that ever since | 
have been at Failly, it is uniformly that 
wheat which I select for seed-wheat.” 


Some time after, writing to the Abbe 
Terrasse, I mentioned this custom of the 
Saxon farmers, which had been communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Weber, of the Dijon 
botanical garden, and this explanation of 
Mr. Genelot. In a reply soon after re- 
ceived, the Abbe conveyed the following 
confirmatory statement: ‘On Sunday last, 
receiving a visit from the Mayor of Lan- 
gues, I explained to him what was done in 
certain districts in Saxony, as written by 
you, on the statement of Mr. Weber. He 
exclaimed immediately, asdid your worthy 
farmer of Velaro: ‘ phe a bee-house in 
the middle of a field, and it is always the 
field surrounding my bee-houses which 
furnishes my seed-wheat.’ ”’ 


The testimony supplied by Mr. Jobard, 


and | as to the beneficial effects of bees upon 


grape vines, fruit-trees, and fruit-bearing 
more abundant and 


The Abbe Terrasse writing to Mr. Jobard 
in August, 1888, says : 

My venerated associate of Ninville, an 
ardent lover of bees, placed in 1883, some 
hives of bees iuside of his walled garden, 
where for 20 years, thrifty fruit trees per- 
sisted, in spite of intelligent care, in 
refusing to bear fruit. Now, starting from 
this introduction of bees, pears and apples 
abounded as by enchantment upon these 
trees heretofore unproductive. 


In the village of A., Mr. J. possesses an 
orchard lying off by itself in the midst of a 
plain. Every year he gathers fruit in such 
abundance as to provoke the jealousy of 
his neighbors less favored than he, and who 
raek their brains in searching all sorts of 
causes for this exceptional abundance. 
They do not observe that it is the bee-house 
very near to the orchard which produces 
this marvel. z 


The Abbe then adds : 


This then is a principle, from now on 
incontestable, that bees exercise an influ- 
ence, I will say a necessary influence, in 
the perfect floral fertilization of fruit trees, 
cereals, buckwheat, colza, artificial mead- 
ows, etc. 


The above is additional testimony to the 
great benefit which bees do to growing 
crops and fruit-trees. We have before 
written much on this subject, and now 
have great pleasure in giving the foregoing 
article in corroboration of the testimony 
we have before presented. The Cowrant 





containing it, was marked and sent to us 
by one of our readers, but we do not 
know who it was, or we would give the 
name. 





(Gs Dr. G. L. Tinker’s Circular and Price 
List is on our desk. His specialty is Syrio 
Albino Queens and Bees. 











QUERIES iw REPLIES. 
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Side-Storing — Enameled Cloth 
Over the Frames. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 707.—I use a home-made Lang- 
stroth hive holding 9 frames. My locality 
is not a good one for honey—15 pounds per 
colony isa good average yield, and often 
10 or12 pounds is all we get. 1. Would 
not side-storing be preferable in a case like 
this, as the expense of supers, honey-boards, 
and the annoyance of brace-combs would 
be dispensed with, and two wide frames at 
the side would hold about all the surplus? 
2. By using enameled cloth over the 
frames, could these wide frames at the side 
be manipulated without disturbing the 
brood-nest ?—Mississippi. 


1. No, never.—DapantT & Son. 
1. I should prefer top-storing, in any 


ease. 2. Yes.—A. J. Cook. 
1. In your case it will work all right. 2. 
Yes.—H. D. Currtine. 


1. Iam a firm believer in hives with up- 
ward storing capacity. 2. Yes.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

Perhaps it would, but I do not feel com- 

etent to advise in such a case.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

1. Ithink not. 2. The brood-nest need 
not be much disturbed, as the frames can 
remain covered.—M. Maun. 


1. Perhaps it would. 2. Yes, if rightly 
managed, either with or without enameled 
cloth.—R. L. Tayior. 


1. If your average yield is 15 pounds per 
colony, I should say that your hive is too 
large, and I should prefer supers to side- 
storing. 2. Not if there is brood in the 
combs next to the wide frames.—A. B. 
Mason. 


1. Try it. I should, in your case, use 
top-storing in preference to side-storing. 


2. Yes. Acovering of burlap is just as 
ood as the enameled cloth.—J. P. H. 
ROWN. 


Ido not know. It would seem that it 
would hardly pay to keep bees in sucha 
poor locality. But why not experiment, 
and see.—C. H. Drppern. 


I should prefer the surplus room on top, 
but fairly good honey can be secured as 
you propose. A trial of the two plans will 
tell you which you like best.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


_[have never been much in favor of the 
side-storing plan, and my advice to you is, 
if you dotry it—go slow.—Wi. M.BaRNuM. 


I think that it would be preferable toa 
case with one-pound sections, honey-board, 
etc. But why not use the “family box,” 
which is composed of 7 two-pound sections, 
fastened together with two strips, and 
glazed at both.ends.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. Side-storing may do to start, but I am 
not sure that any one gets comb honey 
finished well except on top. 2. It would 
disturb very little. I think that I should 
prefer extracting, and then if they did not 


average more than 15 pounds to the col- 
ony, would quit the business.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. I do not think that side-storing would 
be preferable in any case, and the extra 
labor caused would, I think, more than off- 





2. To some | 
extent, but not entirely. Such a locality as 
you describe would seem better fitted for 
extracted honey, than for comb honey.—J. 
E. Ponp. 

The bee-keeper who attempts to produce 
comb honey without resorting to some of 


set all the claims made here. 


the methods of contracting the brood-cham- 
ber while the bees are storing, will meet 
with partial or complete failure in any 
wren ag The successful producing of 
comb honey has become a science, and 
requires not only a properly-constructed 
hive, but skill in the management of it. 
The place to get comb honey to advantage, 
is above the brood, always.—G. L. TINKER. 

1. In answering your question, I would 
like to know if you fully understand mod- 
ern bee-culture and honey-producing. From 
your question, linfer that you do not. It 
will not pay to keep bees in a locality such 
as you describe. Side-storing is the poorest 
of all methods, because bees instinctively 
store their surplus above their brood. Side- 
storing will do better if the frames are 
worked crosswise of the entrance, and the 
wide frames with sections given a place 
back of the brood-combs. 2. You can use 
enameled quilts, and, by folding them for- 
ward, lift out the wide frames without in- 
terfering with the brood-nest. But b 
using a section-case on top of the ieeet- 
chamber, no honey-board or excluder is 
necessary, as in your locality you will need 
but one case to each hive, and have no 
tiering to do.—G. W. DeMAREE. 


No ; do not use a side-storing hive under 
any consideration. In such a case as yours, 
I would quit the business, or move into a 
better locality. However, if for some rea- 
son best known to myself, I did not propose 
todo so,I would make Langstroth hives 
about 12 frames wide, and extract at the 
side; but I would lift the frames out at the 
top, for very many reasons which space 
forbids mentioning here.—James HEDDON. 


1. Side-storing, except for getting the 
bees started in the sections, is out of date 
now. The sections are much more readily 
finished when placed over the breeding 
apartment ; in fact it is difficult to get 
them finished up when on the side of the 
brood-chamber. 2. If there is brood in the 
frame next to the wide frames, you could 
not manipulate them without Gaurviog 
the bees.—Tue EpiTor. 





————— ee ————— eee 


Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 


Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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BEE-HIVES. 


A Consideration of Large 
vs. Small Hives. 


Hives 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


BY CHAS. DADANT. 
In the article written under this 
heading, on page 215, Mr. Doolittle 


shows that he has never tried the large 
frames, as he does not know how to 
manage them. 

When [came to America, 27 years 
ago,I had already kept bees in France, 
and I was quite sure that bees well 
cared for would give good results. To 
reach this end, I spared neither work 
nor experiments. My means were 
seant, I had a family to support, and 
I resolved to rely on bees for it. 

Four different frames were at that 
time in vogue, viz: The Langstroth, 
the suspended Quinby (both long hori- 
zontally); the American, and the 
Gallup (both square), the Gallup being 
the smallest of all. Before testing 
them comparatively,I was prepossessed 
in favor of the American frame, as the 
hives which I used in France had their 
frames of about the same shape and 
dimensions. Yet, after reading the 
books of Langstroth and Quinby, I re- 
solved to try their hives in comparison 
with my square or American hive. 

Knowing that experiments in bee- 
culture made on one or two hives, and 
during one or two years, are not re- 
liable, for there are many causes 
which may alter the results, I put one 
or two scores of each kind side by side 
in the same apiary, and after giving 
them the same care, I reached the 
conclusion that the best results were 
obtained with the Quinby hive en- 
larged to 11 frames. 

A little later, I reared queens for 
sale, and, dissatisfied with the small 
nuclei with frames 6 inches square, I 
contrived to make some of my Quinby 
frames divisible in two, and I made 25 
small hives large enough to hold 11 of 
these half frames. 

The size of these half frames was not 
far from the size of the Gallup. As it 
was an easy matter to give to these 
nuclei either brood or honey, or both, 
taken from my large Quinby hives— 
for I had pnt in most of them a few of 
these divisible frames—my nuclei were 
comparatively strong in the fall, es- 
pecially as I used to unite with others, 
those of which I had sold the queens 
late in the season. 

I had no trouble in wintering these 
nuclei; but, in the spring, I was un- 
able, even with the greatest care, to 
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bring any of them to the average 
strength of the colony in my large 
Quinby hives. These experiments were 
continued for about 10 years with the 
same results. When these diminutive 
hives had brood in 5 combs in the 
spring, my large hives had 5 or 6 also, 
of their large ones, or more than twice 
as much. 

I see that Mr. Doolittle experiences 
the same difficulties with his Gallup 
hive, for he writes thus in his pamph- 
let, ‘The Hive I Use,” on page 8 : 

From practical experience I find that it 
takes about 6 weeks to build upan ordinary 
colony in the spring, to where they are 
ready to produce honey td the best advan- 
tage; sol commence to stimulate brood- 
rearing about the first of May...... At this 
time I find, as arule, each good colony will 
have brood in 4 or 5 combs, the 2 center 
combs containing the largest amount. I 
now reverse the position of these combs of 
brood, by placing those on the outside in 
the center of the brood-nest, which brings 
the combs having the most brood, on the 
outside. 

Mr. Doolittle performs the same 
work every week for 6 weeks, and, 
about June 10, all the 9 frames of his 
small hives are full of brood. 

At the annual convention of bee- 
keepers held at Rochester, N. Y., last 
February, Mr. Doolittle said that * he 
once had a queen that filled 32 combs 
with brood.” As 9 combs of a Gallup 
hive contain, according to Mr. Doo- 
little, 44,800 bees hatching every 21 
days, the 32 combs had 154,880 cells 
occupied with brood, the queen having 
laid 7,320 eggs every day. 

I wonder how many times every 
week Mr. Doolittle has reversed the 
small combs of this colony to obtain 
such a laying before the honey crop. I 
wonder, even more, why he now re- 
strains the capacity of his queens to 
2,133 eggs daily, to get the best results, 
especially when I read that the colony 
with 32 combs gave him 566 pounds of 
honey. 1 have never seen such a pro- 
digious laying, although I use very 
large hives. It seems to me that such 
a good crop would have increased, in- 
stead of lessened, my preference for 
the large hives. 

Our management with these large 
hives is quite the reverse of that of Mr. 
Doolittle with his small ones. As he 
does not like to see his young bees eat 
too much honey, he contracts the 
brood-chamber as soon as the crop 
begins. Not only would it be impos- 
sible for us to do the same, for our 
large hives are too much crowded with 
bees, but we know that if we want 
workers in time for the white clover 
bloom, we ought to prepare our bees 
during the previous summer; conse- 
quently we do not take honey from the 
brood-chamber, and we give to our 
queens a full sway. 

Of course, with our management, 
our colonies are more populous in 





winter ; the laying begins earlier; as 
the cluster of bees on our large combs 
warms a wider space, the queens lay 
at least twice as much as in a Gallup 
comb ; and our spacious hives are full 
of brood and bees at least one month 
previous to the white clover crop. 
Therefore, all the defects of large 
hives, as enumerated by Mr. Doolittle, 
exist only in imagination. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
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FOUL BROOD. 


Methods for Eradicating this 
Foul Bee-Disorder. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 


On page 292, inquiry is made about 
foul brood—*: What is: the best thing 
to radicate it from a yard ?” 

Foul brood is not a “ disease,” but it 
is an abnormal condition of bee-brood 
in its chrysalis stage, occasioned by 
fermentation, which, in all cases, is 
followed by a change of properties in 
the substance fermented, arising from 
new combination of their principles. 
The grub-brood is not made sick, for 
the ferment virus kills outright, as 
promptly as a deadly bullet or the 
lightning bolt. 

All chrysalis grubs are pronely fer- 
mentable, and when certain conditions 
are present, fermentation occurs spon- 
taneously, and these conditions happen 
frequently in changeable climates; cold 
damp, followed by heat, is dangerous, 
because bacteria or microbes are gen- 
erated wherever the conditions are 
favorable for fermentation. 

When this peculiar fermentation en- 
sues, it becomes contagious, attacking 
all matter like that in which it origi- 
nated, and spreading through all of 
the mass touched by the virus—‘‘a 
little leaven leavens the whole,” but 
the ferment does not affect the differ- 
ent matter—-it does not affect imago 
bees. 

To prevent the spread of infectious 
matter is the question. To burn ‘bees, 
hives and fixings” would be getting 
rid of so much of the virus-matter, but 
it would not be certain that ail the 
virus would be burned. An invisible 
quantity might be left somewhere 
about the ‘‘yard,” and in some way 
come in contact with brood. Then, 
to follow the way adopted, another 
‘‘grand illumination” must be had. 
True, it amounts to more or less 
“fussing” to eradicate -foul brood ; 
and I would need to ‘* fuss” consider- 
able to get another lot of hives, bees 
and fixings. 

Foul brood can be eradicated by 
means of fermentative re-agents (an- 
tiseptics and disinfectants) which kill 
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the organism that initiate the process 
of putrefaction, and the reason why 
these agents are efficacious is, either 
that the presence of the chemical re- 
agents prevents the development of 
further spores into a state of maturity, 
or else that they kill each organism as 
it is developed ; the spores themselves 
are not necessarily killed by such re- 
agents, but immediately they develop 
into the matured state, they are de- 
stroyed. 

Some of the re-agents, such as 
corrosive-sublimate, behave as direct 
poisons to the organisms, and yet 
others render the medium of the or- 
ganisms unfit for their further exis- 
tence and development, so that they 
die off in consequence. 

In the practical employment of these 
re-agents, corrosive-sublimate is the 
most effectual, but it acts solely as a 
poison, and destroys vitality because it 
is excessively virulent. One part sub- 
limate to 1,000 parts of water, is safe 
to use, and, if properly applied to foul 
brood (spraying the affected combs— 
all the combs in the hive, thoroughly) 
the foul is cooked. A stronger solu- 
tion of sublimate is more effectual, and 
safe, perhaps. 

There are several other re-agents 
less poisonous—carbolic acid, salicylic 
acid, and other anti-ferments. The 
re-agents should be put in contact with 
the foul or putrifying brood, and if 
applied to all the combs, all of the 
foul matter becomes killed, and the 
bees that chance to get virus on their 
feet or mandibles, will be likely to 
come in contact with the agent thus 
become harmless. 

Some bee-keepers suppose that sali- 
cylic acid is given bees to swallow as a 
dose of medicine. If worker-bees 
should feed on honey or pollen charged 
with the fermentive virus, then they 
would void the brood-poison ; but this 
seldom, if ever, occurs. Those who 
deal with foul or putrid brood, can use 
the re-agents that their judgment or 
fancy dictates. 

Richford, N. Y. 
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BEE-KEEPING. 


A Brief Glance at Its Past and 
Its Future. 





Read at the Ohio State Convention 
BY PRES. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I began bee-keeping in a very mod- 
erate way, and with hives and fixtures 
of a very crude pattern, and built up 
gradually and cautiously for many 
years before I considered myself any- 
thing like a specialist. 

During all of the years that I was 
‘‘ feeling my way,” as it were, buying 





new hives and supplies of every de- 






















scription that go to make and build up 
the apiary, I always insisted that the 
bees must pay their way each year, 
even in the poorest seasons. Even 
when I bought bees—which I some- 
times did—it was with the expectation 
that the surplus from such colonies 
would pay back the purchase money 
at the end of the season. 

Improvement in everything pertain- 
ing to bee-culture has kept pace with 
the inventions and improvements in 
the other industries. .[ have endeavy- 
ored to keep well up with the times in 
the use ‘of every useful invention or 
improvement for the apiary; and it 
would be only reasonable for me to 
expect my honey-production to keep 
pace with the means employed. But 
it is a little humiliating to have to 
‘own up,” that with all the useful 
help that ingenuity and invention have 
given us, my honey-yield has been 
diminishing each year, and this is the 
universal experience of Ohio bee-keep- 
ers. The result, of the three seasons 
previous to the last, could be fitly ex- 
pressed thus: ‘Poor, poorer, poor- 
est ;’ and the last season has culmi- 
nated in failure, or very nearly so. 
This demonstrates clearer than any 
argument, that hives and fixtures, 
however ingenious or useful in their 
way, do not produce honey. 


In view of the foregoing, let me ask 
the representatives of the bee-keeping 
industry of Ohio, What is the question 
that interests us as bee-keepers more 
than all others? Is it the style of hive 
that we shall use? The race of bees 
that we shall keep? Is it reversible 
hives, T supers, or thick top-bars? Is 
it bee-escapes, drone-traps, queen- 
cages, honey-boards,or bottom-boards? 
Is it all, or any, of these and a hundred 
and one other useful things? No! it 
is, How shall we be able to secure a 
crop of honey, or even a certainty of 
an increase in the yield? I think that 
you will agree with me that this isa 
question worth your consideration. 

Once I thought that just the right 
style of hive would give me the key to 
success. I have worked out a hive 
that satisfies me in every respect. It 
has not increased, for me, the produc- 
tion of honey. I said, « Perhaps the 
yellow bees are the thing to make suc- 
cess complete.” I procured a yellow 
queen from Sunny Italy, and filled my 
hives with yellow bees, and still my 
coffers were not filled. 

Then the wintering problem came 
to the front, and I said: If I only 
could winter my bees successfully and 
certainly, I would surely be on the 
high road to fortune. The Increase of 
my colonies each year would enable 
me to increase and extend my apiaries 
all over northern Ohio, until they were 





numbered by hundreds, and the help I 
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would employ would be as numerous 
as the workers in one of my colonies. 
This great system of apiaries should be 
known as—let me see—‘ Northern 
Ohio and Lake Erie Apiaries.” I 
should have a special agent in all of 
our principal cities, whose exclusive 
business it would be to sell the best 
and choicest honey the world could 
produce,from the «‘ Northern Ohio and 
Lake Erie Apiaries.” I would be able 
to **fare sumptuously every day,” and 
the banks would be plethoric with my 
lucre. 

Successful wintering is, with me, no 
longer a problem. I have learned to 
winter my bees as successfully as I 
could desire, and yet my apiaries are 
not numbered by hundreds, nor are 
the banks plethoric with my lucre. But 
like the ever tempting waters around 
the thirst-tortured Tantalus, Fortune 
has kept provokingly just beyond my 
reach. 

The notable changes affecting the 
honey-yield, are the destruction of the 
forest trees, by the advance of civiliza- 
tion—more especially the basswood 
and whitewood, or tulip trees—both 
prolific in nectar for the bees. This 
destruction, especially of the basswood, 
bee-keepers are thoughtlessly helping 
on, by the use of supplies made from 
that timber. 

I do not feel warranted in attributing 
the shortage in the honey crop en- 
tirely to this cause, as there are always 
two conditions necessary during the 
season for honey-gathering, after we 
have got the workers ready for the 
field, viz: Abundance of honey-pro- 
ducing bloom, and favorable weather 
—and the most important is the 
weather, for with unfavorable weather, 
bees may, and indeed sometimes do, 
starve and die in the hives, while the 
breezes waft the fragrance of the nec- 
tar-laden flowers in at their «+ doors.” 


The most important conditions, 
then, the weather, is one over which 
we have nocontrol. There is in the 
West, a vast domain where these two 
favorable conditions nearly always ex- 
ist during the honey season, where 
almost perpetual sunshine and un- 
bounded bloom combine to make it a 
‘‘ bee-keepers’ paradise.” 

It is where artificial irrigation is 
substituted for the natural rainfall— 
where the alfalfa clover grows in lux- 
uriance. I predict for those neglected 
desert plains, future possibilities for 
the bee-keeper yet undreamed of. In 
the not very far distant future, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, this land will 
literally ‘* flow with milk and honey.” 
To the young bee-keeper, with high 
aspirations, I would point to this vast 
and undeveloped domain, and repeat 
Horace Greeley’s advices‘ Go West, 
young man.” 





accept this advice, we must térp of 
attention to the other necessgry.. cofi-. 
dition for honey-gathering—th is 
and strive to improve our ho 
through its means alone, and take our 

chances with the weather. Sub as 

‘‘ Bee-Forage ” is a special topic pm the 

programme, I will only say, in cénclu- 

sion, that | would recommend 4g 

and patient experiment with " 
alfalfa clover by bee-keepers. It may 

yet find congenial soil in Ohio—it cer- 

tainly grows in luxuriance much further 

North. We have, at all events, a very 

near relation of this clover,and equally 

as good for honey, I am certain—it 

grows luxuriantly on all kinds of soil, 

even on our hardest, poorest clay—it 

is the much-talked-of sweet clover. I 

am deeply interested in this plant. I 

have hopes of seeing farms devoted to 

its cultivation expressly for its honey, 

and with patient experience I should 

expect to see its luxuriant foliage 

finally turned into beef and the dairy 

products. 

East Townsend, Ohio. 
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PAINTING HIVES. 


Is Time and Material Wasted in 
Painting Bee-Hives? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. L. BACKENSTO. 


On account of sickness and bad 
weather I have not as yet made a start 
in bee-keeping, but I am still working 
to thatend. But since the receipt of 
the Bere JourNAL for March 29, I have 
been in somewhat of a quandary as to 
the advisability of painting my hives, 
as on page 217 Mr. C. Theilmann’s ex- 
perience of 15 years has convinced 
him that unpainted hives are the best ; 
and now comes Prof. Cook, on page 
260, who in a certain sense agrees with 
Mr. Theilmann. Now, if unpainted 
hives are the best, I do not wish to 
waste the time or material in painting 
my hives. 

As regards the ventilation of hives, 
Mr. Theilmann’s theory, which he says 
he has proven by 15 years’ experience, 
may stand good in that altitude, where 
long cold winters and a great amount 
of rain prevail; but in an altitude like 
this of Colorado, where we have 
months of dry weather with scarcely a 
drop of rain, and the winters (except 
in the mountains) are not severe, but 
on the contrary very mild, I think that 
part of his argument in respect to ven- 
tilating hives is not applicable here. 

In respect to the durability of hives 
painted, or not painted, I think that 
Mr. Theilmann must enjoy the pleas- 
ure of a nice, comfortable and commo- 
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dious bee-house, where his hives have 
been in out of the weather for 15 years. 
Now I never had much experience in 
keeping bees, but I have seen a great 
many hives that other people kept 
bees in—some painted, and others not 
—those that were not painted, or that 
the original paint had all been worn 
off by the weather—and it always im- 
pressed me in a very forcible manner, 
that the owner was not fully up to his 
business, or was careless, and was 
losing money by not keeping his hives 
thoroughly painted. I formed my 
conclusions from these facts—I noticed 
that the unpainted hives were full of 
season-checks (or cracks), that the 
corners of the hives were pulled apart, 
and, in a great many cases, the boards 
were warped, and where they were 
not, they were falling out. 

As I understand it, the bees stop up 
all the cracks and open places in the 
hive that they can get at, with propolis; 
and as it takes time to collect the pro- 
polis, and more time to apply it to the 
damaged places in the bee’s home, 
when, if the bees so employed would 
very probably, if collecting honey, 
gather enough to more than pay for 
keeping the hives painted, after once 
being painted, to say nothing about 
portions of the hives having to be re- 
placed, having become so full of 
cracks, and so badly warped as to be 
of no further use. 

I write this for information, more 
than anything else, and I hope to see 
more on the subject in the BEE Jour- 
NAL, from practical bee-keepers. 

Denver, Colo., April 24, 1890. 


BEE-CULTURE, 


Will It Pay?—The Terrible 
Kentucky Cyclone. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


How often this question has been 
discussed, I could not venture to say, 
but I have seldom seen it discussed in 
print in its proper sphere and under 
proper comparison. 

Bee-culture is a branch of agricul- 
ture ; it is a rural pursuit, and in com- 
puting profits, the comparison must be 
drawn between it and kindred pur- 
suits. The matter of capital and all 
risks must be considered. Looking at 
the matter in this light—its legitimate 
light—I say, without any hesitation, 
bee-culture pays. 

Do some men fail to make bee-cul- 
ture pay? Certainly they do, and 
quite a **some” of them fail, and 
would fail at almost anything else. 
Some men lack energy, and fail for 
want of **push;” they are slow, and 





let the opportunities slip. Others are 
visionary, and push their business to 
destruction. But the man or woman 
who is willing to study, work and wait, 
can and will succeed. 

Bee-culture is not a royal highway 
to wealth—all who immagine such a 
thing, will be disappointed. It comes 
under that class of industries that only 
bring a comfortable living. Cast about 
you and see how many hundreds of 
families barely make a support. A 
little sickness, a little drouth, a little 
mishap, brings them to want. When 
you stand here and ask, ‘* Does bee- 
culture pay ?” the answer is “ Yes ;” 
but if you stand in ** Wall Street.” in 
the banking house, in the halls of 
merchandise, or if you walk in the 
great farming districts where great 
farm-houses are to be seen surrounded 
by broad acres of waving grain, and 
sleek cattle browsing the grass-carpet- 
ed fields beside pools of cool waters, 
the vision pales, and  bee-culture 
dwindles to a little business. 

We-must judge everything from a 
proper stand-point, if we would arrive 
at proper conclusions. To make bee- 
culture pay, we must learn the busi- 
ness, and we must learn to be econo- 
mists ; good, plain hives and fixtures, 
as cheap as is consistent with utility, 
with as little expense as possible con- 
sistent with ready supplies, which 
means avoid all expensive patent hives 
and patent devices that are untried, or 
that promise nothing for the extra 
price set on them. Good fixtures and 
plenty of supplies to meet all the needs 
of the apiary, will always pay ; but the 
apiarist who fails to judge rightly in 
this respect, will fail in the end. 


NEW BEE-DEVICES—EXCLUDERS. 


Move cautiously here. I tried a few 
perforated queen-excluders at the start, 
and learned how to manipulate them ; 
then I added more of them, till I have 
a supply, and yet they are not used in- 
discriminately in my apiary. To use 
them profitably, they should not be 
used blindly, but used only where 
needed, and when needed. I have not 
the space here to point out how and 
when to use the excluders to the best 
advantage—a little experiment will 
aid the apiarist to use the excluders to 
the best advantage; I only add here 
that the best and cheapest excluder is 
a plain sheet of perforated-zinc,framed 
with wood. The wood-and-zince ex- 
cluder is clumsy, and nearly impossible 
to keep clean, besides it costs more 
than the full-sheet excluder. 


THE SWARM-HIVER. 


This is not as new a device as some 
seem to think, but this matters not— 
Will it work ? is the great question. I 
have experimented largely in the past 
with swarms, and the tendency of the 
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swarm to return to the old hive has 
been so strongly marked that I am 
prepared in advance to say that the 
‘‘swarm-hiver” will never be auto- 
matic in its performance. Only a part 
of the swarm will go into the new hive 
with the queen; and if the old hive 
must be opened, and the swarm re- 
plenished therefrom, nothing will be 
gained over the clipped-wing plan. 


THE BEE-ESCAPE. 


Perhaps I am the ‘‘ daddy” of the 
bee-escape, though no doubt some 
will be ready to smile at the hint. By 
referring to page 333, of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881, it will be seen 
that I exhibited a bee-escape at the 
National Convention held at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in 1881. The committee 
does not call it a ‘ bee-escape,” but 
the model had « Bee-Escape” printed 
on it. I still have the model in my 
collection of bee-traps. 

John S. Reese, however, first applied 
the device to the inside of the hive. 
Mr. Reese and myself have been in 
communication with each other for 
several years, and the first I ever 
heard of the application of the device 
to the inside of the hive was in a com- 
munication from Mr. Reese. He sent 
me a model at first of his cone device, 
and afterwards of his horizontal de- 
vice. 

Well, now, I have experimented as 
largely with bee-escapes as any other 
bee-beeper, having used them in every 
conceivable form as an outlet to my 
‘‘dark closet,” and also in the hive, 
since Mr. Reese made the suggestion 
to me, and in my opinion the horizon- 
tal device will never work reliably, as 
does the perpendicular device. Bees 
do not move as promptly in the dark 
through a horizontal pass-way as they 
do in a perpendicular direction. Time 
will show if Iam right in thus con- 
cluding. 


THE GREAT CYCLONE IN KENTUCKY. 


Though grand and appalling outside 
of the cyclone, on March 27, it did no 
great damage except to fences and 
other light structures. My apiary was 
not injured, though it looked consid- 
erably wrecked. Many of the hives 
were unroofed, but the bee-glue held 
the upper stories in place. How is that 
for square-joint hives ? 

The cyclone passed west of this 
place, but it was quite near enough to 
send out a terrific sound like great 
freight-trains running at full speed in 
the upper regions. From where I[ 
stood, I could see the cyclone battling 
with the opposing forces as it would 
swing down in the form of an inverted 
cone, from the great storm-cloud, fill- 
ing the upper regions with a hollow, 
unearthly, indescribable sound. Night 





had just clothed the earth in darkness, 














and the electric display beggars all 
description. All Nature seemed to 
vomit fire, and the heavens and the 
earth blazed incessantly till no mortal 
eye conld bear the sight. 

Whenever the whirling monster 
touched the earth, nothing could with- 
stand its force. My friend and coun- 
tryman, Mr. Ed. Drane, has already 
reported (see pages 253 and 275) the 
damage done to the fine Drane blue- 
grass farm ; but he has told the story 
with characteristic modesty. In fact, 
the wreck was indescribable. 

Christiansburg, Ky- 
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BEE-IMPLEMENTS. 


Hives, Supers, Extractors,Scales, 
Hiving-Basket, etc. 





Read at the Newaygo Co., Mich., Convention 
BY WM. E. GOULD. 


The purpose of this essay is to de. 
scribe the hive and implements which 
Iuse and prefer. One of the first 
questions to confront the beginner in 
bee-keeping is, Which is the best hive 
for all purposes ? 

In a climate like ours, I prefer the 
chaff hive and ont-door wintering. 
Right here allow me to state, that in 
all my experience as a bee-keeper, I 
have lost only one colony in winter- 
ing. I believe that 2 inches of good 
chaff all around the brood-nest is sufli- 
cient. Wheat chaff, or straw that has 
been cut upshort, is the best packing. 
The brood-chamber should be 12% 
inches wide, and contain 9 Langstroth 
frames. In the 8-frame hive the brood- 
chamber should be 11 inches wide. 

Now why should we use the Lang- 
stroth frame ? I have used a different 
frame in a few hives which, on some 
accounts, I prefer to the Langstroth 
frame; but I shall use the Langstroth 
frame because it is the ‘ standard.” 
Ten Langstroth frames are used to one 
of any other size. 


In the past I have made hives and 
roofed them with narrow ship-lapped 
slats. These soon leaked. Then I 
tried ship-lapped siding with the pitch 
of the roof steeper. This worked bet- 
ter. When the siding was of good 
quality, and the roof well painted, it 
did not leak. But in the future I shall 
use tin for roofing. It costs much 
more, but it makes a water-proof roof. 
Were I to use a single-walled hive, I 
should prefer the dovetailed hive, in 
connection with the T-super. 


SUPERS FOR HONEY. 


I have used several styles of section- 
eases. The one that I prefer is what 
is known as the * T-super.” The in- 
side measurement of this should be 
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4§x12%x17{ inches. I prefer the bee- 
space to be at the top. For acover, I 
use a thin board cleated at the ends. 
This super will accommodate 2-inch 
sections with separators, or the 1}-inch 
sections without separators. Separa- 
tors should be used with sections that 
are more than 1} inches wide. I pre- 
fer to use the 1}-inch sections without 
separators. Almost any size of sections 
may be used. 

I would not advise any one to use 
more than one width. Sections should 
be removed en masse. To do this, in- 
vert the super, loosen the sections 
from the side of the crate with a thin- 
bladed knife, and the super can be 
easily lifted from the sections. I use 
the tins both above and below. 

The super for extracted honey should 
contain 12 Langstroth frames, spaced 
14 inches from center to center. There 
is muvh discussion in regard to the use 
of a honey-board between the brood- 
nest and theextracting super ; I seldom 
use one. The presence of a little brood 
in the combs need not interfere with 
extracting, while I think its presence 
encourages the bees; but if a honey- 
board is used, there is no danger of 
losing the queen when extracting. 

I should always use a honey-board 
between the brood-nest and the sec- 
tion-cases. I prefer the slatted queen- 
excluding honey-board. I like the 
sheet-zine ‘‘ board,” but it should be 
bound with wood, so as to give the 
proper bee-spaces. 


THE HONEY EXTRACTOR AND KNIFE. 


There should be room enough below 
the revolving basket for at least 100 
pounds of honey. With the extractor 
we should have a good uncapping-can 
—so constructed that the caps fall on 
a wire screen, and all the honey is 
drained from them. Enough honey 
will be saved in this wayin an ordi- 
nary season to pay forthe can, and the 
honey is the best quality, too. 

The Bingham honey-knife has no 
equal. When extracting, it is a good 
plan to keep a dish filled with warm 
water where the knife can be kept in 
it when not in use. A warm knife 
will take off the caps without tearing 
down the cells; especially is this a 
help in cool weather. 


THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


As fast as the wax accumulates, I 
place it in the solar wax-extractor, and 
the heat of the sun soon converts it 
into a marketable shape. Perhaps I 
should explain that the extractor is 
covered with glass, and a bright tin 
reflector is so placed as to throw the 
rays of the sun upon the glass. The 
interior of the extractor may, in this 
way, be heated above the boiling-point. 
But so much heat should not be used 
in rendering wax. Wax rendered by 


the solar wax-extractor is more salable, 
and will bring several cents per pound 
more than wax that is rendered by 
artificial heat. 


STORING EXTRACED HONEY—SCALES. 


For storing extracted honey, I use a 
large extractor-can. This has a honey- 
guage, and is very convenient when 
filling glass receptacles, in fact when 
filling any small glass receptacles. 
Lard cans, which can be got at any 
grocery, are very good and cheap for 
storing honey in. They are not con- 
venient for filling smaller receptacles. 

Every bee-keeper should have a pair 
of accurate scales. I would recom- 
mend those that weigh over 250 pounds, 
and that have a beam for taking off 
the tare. 

Every bee-keeper should have a 
hand-pump which can be used in a 
common pail. By its use in swarming 
time, each swarm can be driven where 
you wish it to alight. 


A SWARM-HIVING BASKET. 


For taking down swarms from the 
tree, I use a bushel basket which is 
nailed on the top of a ten-foot pole. 
Most of my swarms alight in apple- 
trees, and I can take them down while 
standing on the ground. I have 
another pole of the same length, with 
an iron hook fastened on one end. I 
stand the basket so as to be in under 
the cluster, and with the other pole I 
shake the bees into the basket. As 
soon as they are quiet, I carry them to 
the hive that I wish them to enter, and 
shake them on a paper which I have 
spread before the hive. Usually they 
enter readily. 


— 3° 


CARNIOLANS. 


Best Race of Bees for the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 





. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8S. L. WATKINS. 

After the past very hard winter, a 
great many bees have been lost in the 
northern counties of California, es- 
pecially the counties where the snow 
fell to a depth of 15 or 20 feet. 

Where Carniolan bees were kept, 
they wintered splendidly, thus proving 
the hardiness of this race, especially 
where long confinement was necessary. 
They seem to be the best adapted to 
this climate. Their quietness in win- 
ter is a good point in their favor. 

Some bee-keepers claim that their 
swarming propensities are a serious 
drawback against this race; others, 
that as soon as the queen is gone, lay- 
ing workers immediately take posses- 





sion. I have had considerable experi- 
ence with this race of bees—have 
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bought queens from some of the best 
breeders in America, and they all 
turned out well. I can build upa 
Carniolan colony larger, and keep it 
so, better than I can an Italian colony. 
As regards laying workers, I have not 
been troubled with them, and I reared 
in the neighborhood of 300 queens, 
too, from this race. 

Below is an extract from .a letter 
written on April 15, that I received 
from G. W. Cover, of Downieville, 
Calif.—a man whose opinion in bee- 
culture I value highly. He is situated 
in a location where the snow some- 
times falls to a great depth. The fol- 
lowing is his letter : 


The snow here fell to a great depth, alto- 
gether, I suppose about 60 feet; we meas- 
ured until there was 56 feet, and then we 
got tired and quit. Well, the poor bees 
were out in it all, as I winter mine on the 
summer stands. We shoveled snow until 
we had no place to throw it, and finally the 
bees were covered over entirely, and we 
never saw them again until the first of 
March—without a flight-spell for 90 days. 
When the snow began to settle, I went 
around with a long pole,and poked it down, 
and would strike a hive once in awhile, so 
I got a little airto them until I could get 
them out. 


On March 1, we resurrected them, and 
found about two-thirds of them alive ; but 
in such a damaged and wet condition that 
they dwindled down to 12 colonies out of 
54. I lost every Italian colony, while 
every Carniolan colony came out bright 
and strong, and are living and doing well 
now. I think that the Carniolan is the bee 
for the mountains. I want no more Italians. 

The country is still covered with snow, 
and will not be gone for a month yet. The 
bees are coming in with pollen from the 
cedars, alders, willows, etc. 

G. W. Cover. 

The reader must not infer that there 
was 60 feet of snow atone time—60 
feet for the winter, so far, and possibly 
25 feet at one time. In these high 
altitudes, the snow fallsto a great 
depth, and now that it is beginning to 
melt, the creeks and rivers are over- 
flowing with water. This has been 
the hardest winter ever known in this 
part of California. 

Bees are at present working on 
California lilac, manzanita, alfilaree, 
etc. We have had no swarms yet. 
The season is considerably later than 
usual. 

Grizzly Flats, Calif., April 20, 1890. 


— PS 


HONEY. 


Do Bees Make Honey ¢*—Fruits 
in California. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. B. WIER. 


I have been very much interested 
in the discussion of this question from 
time to time in the BEE JOURNAL. The 
majority of the bee men and women 
hold that the ‘bees do not make honey, 





that they simply gather the sweets 
from flowers and other sources, where 
it has been elaborated by the occult 
hand of Nature; but all seem to have 
left out a good many interesting points 
—more interesting, though, from a 
scientific point of view than a practical 
one. One that has a considerable 
practical bearing is, How do bees re- 
duce the surplusage of waterin the 
sweets that they gather? The ma- 
jority seems to think that bees cannot 
do this. In this, I think, that they are 
wrong. 

I have seen bees feeding in swarms 
on the sugar-water as it run from 
maple-trees. Would these persons 
hold that the bees stored this diluted 
sugar-water as they gathered it, in the 
hive ? Though I do not see or under- 
stand any way in which the bees 
could reduce the proportion of water 
to the sweet in a liquid, we should re- 
member that there are many manipu- 
lations and changes of form in matter 
performed by the action of life, that 
we can neither understand nor per- 
form mechanically, or chemically. 


I think that the idea that the honey- 
sac of the bee is simply a sac merely 
to carry with, having no functions 
(like the basket one carries on his arm 
to put the fruit in when he is gather- 
ing apples), is all wrong. I believe it 
has offices— functions —and one of 
them is to reduce the amount of water 
in nectar or other sweets which are 
being gathered ; and while they are 
carrying it to their home. 


As before stated in this bee-paper, I 
am not an apiarist, but I consider my- 
self an expert in finding bees in the 
woods, and while engaged in this (to 
me) most pleasant pastime and sport, 
I have often noticed that when bees 
are working on flowers with quite 
watery nectar (the composite late in 
autumn), that so soon as they had 
gathered their load, and after flying a 
few feet, they evacuated a clear liquid, 
invariably. This can be plainly seen 
in the evening, by looking toward the 
setting sun; this liquid seemed to be 
clear water, with no perceptible sweet 
taste. 

Again, when baiting bees-with clear 
honey, they would fill themselves with 
it, and fly directly away, without 
evacuating; but when using honey 
diluted largely with water, or with 
thin sugar-water, they would do it 
every time. They would take up their 
load in one-fourth to one-eighth of the 
time, if the food was largely diluted, 
that they would if it was thick honey. 
They seemed to have to dilute heavy 
honey, like a fly does sugar, before 
they could swallow it. 

It is true that I have found very 
diluted honey that had been stored 
late in the autumn, but the evidence 
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was in some cases good, that this was 
gathered from scattered honey, and 
from that alone. Here is the proof : 

I cut a large bee-tree with a great 
amount of honey ; the tree in falling 
was badly smashed, and a great 
amount of honey wasted. Idid not 
kill the bees—they clustered, and went 
to work. It was late in autumn— 
flowers all gone ; they had two weeks 
of fine warm weather in which to work, 
and they gathered a few pounds of the 
scattered honey, and stored it. [ 
robbed them, and found the honey 
very thin. Whilethey were working it 
I watched them carefully, and sup- 
posed I got a good ‘ line” for another 
tree, but when I traced it up, it was 
simply a ‘‘line” to water. Here were 
these bees “making honey” from 
honey, and it was as thin as any gath- 
ered at that season of the year from 
flowers or ‘‘maple sap.” I could give 
other instances showing the same 
facts. 

I think that ‘*‘some of the boys” are 
a little + off” on honey flowers. I had 
fixed this point up in this way : 

Honey always has two distinct 
flavors—one given it by the scent 
peculiar to the honey-bee’s personality, 
the same as beef tastes like the ox 
smells, and mutton like the sheep 
smells, etc.; this odor seems to bea 
combination of the scents from the 
intestinal canal, the exuvise and exuda- 
tions from the skin; and, inthe case of 
the bee, while the bee has it in her 
possession, she adds toit a minute 
quantity of formic acid. 

The other flavor is given to the 
honey by the source of the nectar ; or, 
in other words, if one fed bees on pure 
sugar syrup, it would, so soon as 
deposited, taste and smell like honey, 
and its sweet would be changed from 
cane-sugar to grape-sugar, no more to 
to be changed back by any process 
known to us, to crystallizable cane- 
sugar again. Therefore, I maintain 
with Prof. Cook, that bees both gather 
and make honey.* 





CALIFORNIA FRUITS AND RAISINS. 


Here in California, since the long 
dreary period of heavy rains closed, 
bees have had a glorious time of it. 
The whole face of the country, valley, 
hill and mountain is carpeted with 
flowers—such beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. In Illinois, we had but about 
a dozen wild flowers that were first- 
class for beauty, but here there are 
hundreds. 

The season, though 10 to 15 days 
late, is well advanced. Strawberries 


and cherries are freely in market; 
blackberries and raspberries are in 
full bloom. 

The fruit crop promises to be large 





‘and fine, of all fruits except apricots. 

















Of these, the great majority of the 
trees are dead—killed by 6 months of 
excessive wet. About once in 10 or 12 
years we have an excessively wet win- 
ter, long drawn out; this constant 
soaking of top and root is more than 
some species of trees can stand. The 
apricot suffers worst of all. This is 
an immense loss to the fruit-growers 
of the State, for they had a perfect 
monopoly of apricot fruit. 

The loss of young peach, prune, 
almond, plum, and cherry trees has 
also been immense, on all lands with- 
out perfect natural under-drainings. 
This will add greatly to the boom for 
lands in the arid districts, like tht San 
Joaquin valley, where they have from 
24 to 10 inches of rain a year—where 
they bring their rain from the moun- 
tains in canals, and use it only as they 
need it. That seems to be the right 
kind of rain to have on top, especially 
when the soil is about the richest and 
most perfect known in the world. 


The raisin industry in the arid val- 
leys is assuming giant proportions. It 
is one of the simplest crops to grow, 
most certain, and one of the most 
profitable crops grown in California. 
The great Southern Pacific railroad, 
and other large land-holders, are pre- 
paring to offer people most liberal 
inducements to form colonies for the 
production of raisins in the rich vul- 
leys of Kern county—the best raisin 
climate and soil in the world. These 
inducements are such—are real—and 
more liberal in their terms than any 
great land syndicate ever offered to 
people before. Iam in a position to 
send inquirers full particulars. There, 
in the foot-hills and mountains sur- 
rounding Kern county, is the , ideal 
place for apiaries. 

Petaluma, Calif., April 29, 1890. 


[*That bees mix water with honey for 
various purposes is a well-established 
fact, but that does not prove that they 
‘‘make honey.” The two combined 
make a syrup—but mixing water and 
honey no more proves that the bees 
make the honey than it does that they 
make the water! It is a misnomer! 
Bees do not «*make honey ”—they 
simply gather what Nature has already 
made! Noamount of sophistry will 
prove to the contrary ! 


Under certain circumstances bees 
will feed on grape-juice, the so-called 
honey-dew, or even on commercial 
glucose, when nothing else is available. 
They may mix these articles with the 
honey already in the cells, but that 
does not «« make honey” out of either 
the glucose, the honey-dew, or the 
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grape-juice—even though the bees did | 


the mixing.” If honey-dew is gath-| 


ered—-insect-juice is deposited in the | 
cells, and that only—it does not make 
honey !—Ep. } 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 
May 17. -Darke Co. Union, at Greenville, O. 
J. A. Roe, Sec., Union City, Ind. 
May 17.—Haldimand, at Ca a, Ont. : 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
May 20.—Northern Lilinois, at Cherry Valley, Llls. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


July 17.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C. 
N. P. Lyles, Sec., Derita N.C. 


(3 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C., P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—-James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y. AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





———————— 
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Good Honey Season Expected. 


My bees are booming at this time. I lost 
4 colonies out of 62, which leaves me 58. 
The prospects for a good honey season are 
very flattering now. White clover is com- 
ing along. Ihope to get a good crop of 
honey this year. 5S. Burton. 
Eureka, Ills., May 1, 1890. 


Golden-Rod—Backward Spring. 


I am still alive and able to make my 
best bow. Although badly used up by the 
many severe drubbings received from the 
correspondents of the Bez JouRNAL, who | 
are the friends of “golden-rod.” I thank | 
them for their criticisms, and hope that | 
they (as well as myself) have been bene- | 
fitted by the exchange of ideas. I admire 
their pluck in defense of their pet, and they 
remind me of a colony of Italian bees 
defending their stores from robbing neigh- 
bors. I only gave it as my own belief, from 
personal observation and that of our neigh- 
bors, and had no idea of accusing people of 
dishonesty, when they said that golden-rod 
produced honey. I had not seen it with 
bees aboutit, and was only going on the 

lan of ‘‘seeing is believing.’”” I make my 

st bow, raise my hand, and say ‘‘So mote | 
it be’’—at least, until we receive more | 
light. 
e-keepers seem to have fared badly in 
this part of the a (southern Illinois), 
as the fine spring weather in December and 
January produced brood in quantity, and 
stores were exhausted before bee-keepers 
knew it ; some have lost most of their bees 
in this manner, not dreaming that they | 
were short of supplies. I have saved all of | 
mine by feeding when others thought it 
useless. The extremely wet and backward 
spring has produced very little nectar from 
any of the bloom, and, in fact, there was | 








| 











little but apple-bloom for them to work on; | 


and while it was in bloom, it was raining 
nearly all the time, so that was almost a 
failure. The prospect for white clover 
was never better than at the present 
time, and it has just begun to bloom. We 
hope to be able to report a good yield from 
this and other blooms. Ina REEVES. 
Carmi, Ills., April 30, 1890. 


[We are glad to note that our suggestion 
was correct—on page 106, in reply to the 
letter by Mr. Purvis—that Major-General 
Reeves “could not mean to record any- 
thing more than the observations of him- 
self and his neighbors im that locality,” 
regarding the yielding of nectar by golden- 
rod, as stated in his first letter on page 58. 
** All’s well that ends well.’’—Eb. } 





Early Honey-Flow in Minnesota. 


If I am not greatly mistaken, the reader 
will soon hear reports of a honey-flow in 
Aprilin Minnesota. Last year we were 
feeding our bees up to June 1—now, every 
tree with a bud or tag or tassel is swarming 
with bees, and the brood-chambers are 
tilled with a darkshoney that I felt sure was 
stored this spring. I heard yesterday from 
a hundred-colony apiarist, and he reports 
his bees storing lois of honey from cotton- 
wood, which is the only tree near his 
prairie apiary. My bees have had soft 
maple, poplar, elm, and now cottonwood 
and pussy-willow. Last year I did not see 
a bee on an apple-blossom or wild plum— 
on nothing until we had box-elder and 
white willow. Now the apple and plum are 
crowded with buds. A neighbor who made 
sugar from the maples this spring, reported 
an unusual flow of sap. I wondered if that 
was what ailed all the trees. May the good 
work go on, until the linden bloom shall 
respond likewise. I hope that the same 
condition of things extends all over the 
State, and that —. bee-keeper in the 
State has enjoyed the busy hum of the bees 
every day for ten days, as have. My bees 
have lost but one entire day since I took 
them out of the cellar, which was on April 

’ Mrs. B. J. Livineston. 

Center Chain, Minn., April 28, 1890. 





A Comment on Bee-Escapes. 


It would seem to be unanimously decided 
by the correspondents of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, thatin the bee-escapes published 
the past winter, they had found success in 
removing the bees from the section-cases 
in fact, perhaps they have, but it would 
seem to me very much like a man, who, 
finding his house full of thieves, would 
simply bolt all his doors lest more should 
enter, but allow all thosein to depart un 
molested with all they could carry. The 
The bees would not only carry away con- 
siderable honey, but és more damage by 
uncapping honey. We want, and do have, 
the bees to depart atonce when we go for the 
honey—they must not stop to make reply, 
nor take any honey with them, either, but 
“eet up and get.”’ If the escapes could be 
placed on the hives without disturbing the 
bees, they would be all right. 

Cuas. B. Fritts. 

Niles, Mich., April 30, 1890. 





Good Prospects for Clover. 


Bees are doing well, working on fruit 
bloom at present. Prospects for clover 
are very good. Bees wintered well, but 
used a great deal of honey ; I had to feed 
some. My loss was 5 colonies out of 108. 

D. W. McDANIEL. 

Hamilton, Ills., May 1, 1890. 

























































































































































Colonies Swarming Out. 


I have been keeping bees for 8 years. In 
the autumn of 1888, I had 50 colonies, 
which I put into a house cellar, as usual. 
Towards spring they got very uneasy, and 
a great many left the hives, so I took them 
out quite early in the spring,when I noticed 
that the comb was somewhat moldy. The 


first warm day following, 32 colonies of | 


them swarmed out, and all clustered on 
one bunch on a fence-post, and several 


others left their hives to join in with | 


another. All effort to separate them from 
the post, to put them back into their hives, 
or into some other, was in vain, for they 
would come out the same as before, to 
remain there and perish during the cold 


night. Have any readersof the Bee Jovr- | 


NAL had a like trouble? Will some of the 

bee-specialists give advice through the BEer 

JOURNAL, as to what I should have done to 

save the bees ? G. D. HEevuRING. 
St. Michael, Minn., April 29, 1890. 





Flattering Prospects. 


Bees wintered well in this locality. Mine 
wintered in the bee-house without loss, 
although 2 colonies were weak, which I 
united. Yesterday I noticed drones flying, 
and on opening the hives I found, to my 
surprise, that some colonies had new queen- 
cells ready for the queen to deposit her 
eggs. Ilookforsome early swarms. Just 
now the bees are working on the cherry 
and apple blossoms, and if the weather 
continues favorable, the bees will make 
things lively in the apiary. A few days 
more, and Nature will be clothed in her 
best. Everything looks very flattering for 
a “ honey year. 

ust now lam employed in painting m 
new bee-hives; when completed, they will 
be ‘“‘dandies.”” They are two-story Sim- 
plicity hives, painted white, with the ends 
of the covers painted scarlet, and the front 
and rear sides of the brood-chamber painted 
light blue, the second story remaining 
white. This gives the hive the national 
colors—red, white and blue, on the front 
and rear sides, and when placed in the 
apiary, gives it a very fine appearance. 

Iam contemplating sowing some Japa- 
nese buckwheat, and as I have never raised 
any buckwheat, I would like to ask the 
experienced through the Ber JouRNAL, 
how much they sow to the acre, and when 
is the best time to sow it, both for harvest 
and for honey. Will some one who is suc- 
cessful, please answer through the BEE 
JOURNAL ? Gro. Frey. 

Geneseo, Ills., May 1, 1890. 





Nebraska Bee-Keeping. 


For the past month, bees have been doing 
finely. I began the winter with 97 colonies 
in good condition, on the summer stands, 
in Langstroth hives, and lost 10 during the 
winter and spring, caused by too early 
breeding in the warm weather in January, 
which consumed a great deal of honey; 
then it turned cold, and bees starved for 
want of food in reach of them. Just now 
they are, and for the past week have been, 
booming on wild plums and cherries. Goose- 
berries and strawberries will soon be out 
for them; the apple-trees are also covered 
with fine bloom, and prospects are good 
for a crop of nice fruit of all kinds, and the 
way the farmers are improving the time in 
spring work, looks fair for large crops the 
coming season; but just now we need rain 
badly, which would alee improve the honey- 
yield. Mr. E. A. Wells reports the first 
swarm of bees in April, for this locality. 

I have been able to dispose of all of my 
honey in my home market, and more, too, 
forI had to buy to supply the demand; 





still I always ey 
back on, should I need it. I shall work 
mostly for extracted honey, as I can sell 
so much more of it. I sell mostly at 10 
cents per pound’ I just take a barrel in 
the wagon, and stop at every house, and 
soon dispose of a barrel of honey at that 
price. Then I always have the honey ripe 
when selling it, and guarantee it to be 
good, and pure honey. I have principally 
the Italian bees, though my best honey- 
gatherers are hybrids. One colony stored 
| 250 pounds of surplus honey last season. 

In regard to the Carniolan bees, I have 
| failed to see their good qualities as yet. 
| The first queen that I had, proved to bea 
|drone-layer; this the dealer agree A 
| replaced with another, but I hardly thin 


it is pure,asa good many bees in the hive 
resemble the Italians, still most of them 
are black or gray banded, but they are not 
half so docile to handle as the Italians; and 
when I lift the cover or cloth, they are all 
astir, and I have failed to ever look at 
them, or remove a frame from the hive,and 
not get stung. They remind me of a 
hornet—they make a bee-line for the face 
and eyes, and are generally “sure shot.” 
For my part, I like the albino strain of the 
Italians. I expect a fair crop of honey this 
year. R. R. Ryan. 
Bradshaw, Nebr., May 1, 1890. 





Bees Have Wintered Well. 


Bees have wintered well, as far as I have 
heard. I lost but one colony, and that was 
alate swarm. There was but very little 
surplus taken here, as there was no bass- 
wood bloom, and white clover did not seem 
to secrete much nectar ; but the bees gath- 
ered enough from golden-rod to winter on. 
R. A. RUMMEL. 
Butler, Ind., May 1, 1890. 





Favorable Weather for Bees. 


On Nov. 26, 1889, we put 112 colonies of 
bees into the cellar, and it was very mild 
and warm all winter, the temperature hav- 
ing been the highest that we ever saw, and 
we feared bad results; but we removed 109 
colonies on April 12, and they are the 
strongest and the most even colonies that 
we ever had. On May 1 there were some 
spotted hives, but not to any extent, and 
not any since their removal from the cellar. 
So far the weather has been quite favor- 
able for them, and they are at work on 
soft maples, willows and dandelions, and 
they seem to be as far advanced as at the 
first of June last spring. It promises a 
ee honey season now. White clover 
ooks well, and there is an abundance of 
Alsike sowed by the farmers here, and we 
hope for good results from our bees this 
season; at any rate, we will take our 
chances with the farmers. So far it has 
been wet here, and some are predicting a 
drouth later. I would like to hear from 
more bee-keepers who winter their bees in 
cellars. Mrs. Emma Hvtert. 

South Dayton, N. Y., May 5, 1890. 





Convention Notices. 


{2 The Darke Co. Union Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
will hold a basket meeting on the Fair Grounds at 
Greenville, Ohio, on Saturday, May 17, 1890. 

J. A. Rog, Sec. 

t# The next meeting of the Carolina Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in Charlotte, N. C., on 
Thursday, July 17, 1890. N. P. LYLES, Scc. 

t#~ The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry Vane, llls., on May 20th, 
1890. . A. FULLER, Sec. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Dotices. 





(=~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


{S Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(=~ Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 
r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(Gs Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(GS The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(Ss Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


( Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JouRNAL and Bee JourRNAt for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

t mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(@s~ Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... #1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(ae When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


3s” We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL or ILLUSTRATED Home Jour- 
naL for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 








Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 


scription price). 
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FOR SALE BY 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Our Annual Catalogue and Price-List is herein presented to 
our patrons, and we would especially invite a careful perusal of it 
before ordering supplies for the apiary. As this Catalogue contains 
illustrations and descriptions of many of the articles enumerated, ar 
well as prices, purchasers can easily select such as they desire, and 
compute the entire cost of the goods ordered. Please remember th uw 
goods offered at low prices are often dear, because they are generally 
proportionately inferior.—“ Excellence is Cheapness.” 


Your full address, plainly written, is very essential in order to 
avoid mistakes and delays. 


How Goods are to be sent, should be distinctly stated. Any. 
thing to be shipped by freight should be ordered from 10 to 30 days 
before needed for use, according to the distance from Chicago. Express 
charges are high on long distances, and heavy goods should not be sent 
by Express, unless particularly needed for use at once. 


We Pay Postage on all articles quoted by mail. All others are to 
be sent by express or freight, at the purchasers’ expense. 


Goods will be sent C.0.D. only when sufficient money is received 
with the order to pay charges both ways, in case they are not taken 
from the express office by the person ordering them. 


Remit by Express Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Draft 
on Chicago or New York, payable to Thos. G. Newman & Son. Checks 
on local Banks cost us 25 cents for collection, and if you send such, 
add that amount, or we shall deduct it from your order. 


If Goods are damaged or not such as were ordered, do not return 
them, but write to us, and we will direct how to dispose of them. 


¥ Sredit.—We sell on small margins, and cannot afford to take the risk 
of selling on Credit. If we did a credit business, we should be obliged 
to add from 10 to 20 per cent. to our present prices, to make up for 
those who never pay, and for clerk-hire to keep books, ete.—this we 
know our cash customers would not think to their advantage. In order 
not to do injustice to any one, we make this an invariable rule— 
therefore do not ask us for credit. This system gives all the advantage to 
“cash customers,” but the “ credit system ”’ works to their injury. We 
therefore always require Cash with the Order. 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH BEE HIVE. 
(14x183¢ inches inside.) 





SAMPLE HIVES—Natled, not painted. 


No. 1.—Brood chamber with portico, 10 frames, 74g inch cap, 
but no surplus arrangement.................eeeeeeeeeeees $1 25 


No. 2.—Same as No. 1, with the Comb Honey Rack complete.. 2 00 


No. 3.—Same as No. 2, with an additional story containing 10 
extra frames for extracting, interchangable with those in 
the brood chamber—a complete 3 story hive.............. 2 50 


No. 4.—Brood chamber with portico, 10 frames, and a7 inch 
story, with 7 cases containing 21 Prize Boxes, and tin Q 
separators, for surplus honey, with a 2 inch cap.........-. 23 


No. 5.—Same as No. 4, with an additional story containing 10 
extra frames for extracting, a complete 8 story hive...... 


No. 6.—A complete 2 story hive containing 20 interchangeable 
frames, with a close-fitting—2 inch—cap 1 7% 


PTeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


No. 7.—Same as No. 6, with the second story containing seven 
eases holding eight one-pound sections each (56 in all), 
and two tin separators attached to each case, complete.. 2 85 


No. 8.—A 8 story hive containing 20 interchangeable frames 
and seven cases, as described in No. 7 ad 


29 
on 
S 


is 
wt 


No. 9.—Brood-chamber with portico, 10 frames, and Heddon’s 
surplus arrangement, containing 32 one-pound sections.. 2 00 





All Langstroth hives have metal rabbets for the frames to rest on. 





Material for Langstroth Hives, in the Flat, Ready to Nail. 


Numbers 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 


5ormore, 80c $1.10 $1.40 $1.40 $1.70 $1.10 $1.50 81.80 $1.10 
10 ormore, 78c 1.08 1.38 1.38 1.68 1.08 1.48 1.78 1.08 
25 ormore, 75c 1.05 1.35 1.35 1.65 1.05 1.45 1.75 1.05 
50 ormore, 73c 1.03 1.33 1.33 1.63 1.03 1.43 1.73 1.03 
100 or more, 70c 1.00 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.00 1.40 1.70 1.00 


{2 The top and bottom-boards, on all the Hives, are in one piece. 


2 We make Hives Nos. 4 and 5 to contain 28 one-pound Sections, at 
the same prices, when so ordered. 


THE HEDDON SURPLUS-CASE, 
As Used on Our Langstroth Hive, No. 9. 


s designed for obtaining honey in wie ¢ md, Wietwout the us* of 
eparators. ‘The sections for this arrangement are 1% inches wicie, 
ud will hold just the same quantity of honey asthe 2inch section: 
when separators are used. In the absence of separators, of course 
he sections should be filled with comb foundation, in order to secure 
straight combs,and such as may be packed in the crates for marketing 
without interfering with one another. 





As these “ stories” are arranged with a %-inch space over the 
sections, they may be “ tiered up ” when desired. 


For those who wish to “ tier up,” or to get extra “stories” of he 
above, we will furnish the material, ready to nail, of either kind, 
with the full number of sections, at 45 cents each; or the same 
nailed, allready to go on the hive, at 65 cents each. 





&2™” Also with T-Tins, at the same prices, when so ordered. _a3 


SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, His. 
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SHIPPING CRATES FOR COMB HONEY. 
Sample Crate, nailed, containing 


12 sections, without glass, by 
NO Aiba occicuciecdecabuckbaut $ 40 





MATERIAL FOR LANGSTROTH FRAMES. 
Ready to nail—91¢x17 outside. 


Ea Fea: 












: 7 ames...$ 1 10 

j 1,000 "ny ‘ at 00 Material, ready to nail, 50 Crates. 3 75 
ff ee i ” . “ 100 Crates. 6 50 
ay "having tot tor Cae my these Crates, per 100 ine 


bars, per 100...$ 1 65 
Bored for wiring, 
having flat top- 
bars, per 1,000.$16 00 


The Crate shown above holds twelve one-pound Sections, 
with glass on the end instead of the side, taking smaller glass, and 
less work on the wood parts. The inside measure is just 12 inches 
long; carrying 2 rows of sections of either width, 6 to the foot or 
7 to the foot. Those using both widths of sections will not require 
two kinds of crates. 











WIDE FRAMES FOR TWO-POUND SECTIONS. 


~] a Material for wide 

{Aq A frame,to hold 3 2-Ib. 

sections, on Lang- 
stroth hive, per 100, $2 00 

Tin Separators to fit 

these wide frames, 
ee a Serer 2 50 








| 





The above Crate holds twenty-four one-pound Sections 
2inches wide ; (or, sections 124 inches wide, if so ordered.) The 
side cleats are grooved for glass ; and the gross weight will not 
exceed 28 =. As the markets now demand small packages, 

















7 this size of crate gives excellent satisfaction. 
A Sample Crate, nailed, containing 24 sections, without 
4 0 RRS TRUER LCS 8 
By Material, ready to nail, 50 Crates...............ceeceees 6 00 
a — = ve Oe I La vies tirueakntenda st 11 50 
Material for wide frames, to hold 8 one-pound sections, on Ma i” “* 1Crate and 1 Section,by ae 15 
; Langstréth hive, (same size as the br frames,) per 100..$1 50 " : ” oy * by mail,postpaid 70 
: Tin Separators to fit these wide frames, per 100................ 2 00 Glass for these Crates, per 100 lights..................+. 2 00 
Sample frame, with boxes and a bhetbbwubnee Saslessease 25 
fi The same, sent by mail, postpaid..............-..ececcceescees 75 
a 
| at Comb Honey Rack. 
|. en The engraving shows the 
eB: Cag Comb Honey Rack as used on 
the Langstroth hives Nos. 2 
and 3. It contains eighteen 2- 
Ib. sections, with the outside 
ones (C) glassed; 5 tin separa- 
2| tors (B), and the wedge (A) to 
tighten or loosen the sections} The above Crate will hold twelve two-pound Sections of 
for manipulation. honey. Either the Crate or the Sections may be glassed. ‘The 
i : We also make these Racks | gross weight of this Crate, when filled with honey, is about 25 
, o A to fit any hive. pounds ; making it a neat and convenient package for handling 
y a in oes . 8 — ms give a width of your hive inside, | and shipping. 
1 3 an e length of the top-bar of your frames. . a 
. | Sample Rack, by express, nailed, without sections..... $ Sample Crate,containing 12 two-pound Sections,nailed, 
e % : F without glass, Dy ExpreSS........ccccccccscccceccece $ 50 
2. Sample Rack, nailed, with sections, separators and Material pod to nail.50 Crates 45 
; + glass, complete, by express, crated..............++. 5 as ete: hate on | ~  haehnehed ibiehh 9 00 
: Material san a gene > gS a = ie pa “ 1CrateandiPrize Box,by express 15 
4 “ — a ies FATA ep AR The same, sent by mail, postpaid..............cceeeeees 65 
i “ mo « 6 LAE AEE + 4 50 Glass for these Crates, per 100 lights.................... 3 00 
. Tin Separators for this Rack, per 100................ .. 2& 


aa All these Crates can be furnished, when so ordered, with a 
| solid piece of wood for one side, instead of slats grooved for glass, 
; without extra charge. 

Surplus Story for Comb Honey. 


The engraving shows 
the 7-inch story as used 


a@ Sections 544x644 can be used in both of these surplus stories. 








' on the Langstroth hives Wi j T | 
j i Nos. 4and 5 (with one Ting; 00 j 
. & Wide Frame raised up), FOR 
an showing the 3 2-pound a 
. sections, with a tin sep- Pressing Foundation 
i} wey fastened ~ the INTO 
ot ack of the wide frame. 
i ay oy = r WIRED FRAMES. 
if eT ae os ee SOMETHING 


same style as shown 
here; the wide frames 
holding 8 1-lb. sections, 
instead of 3 of the 2-lbs. 

We also make this story for Nos. 4 and 5—each wide frame 
holding one row of four 1-lb. sections—at the same price. 


VERY USEFUL. 


Price, by mail, 20c. 
By express, lic. 


neers: 

















Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills. 





SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale by Thomas G. 
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ONE-PIECE SECTIONS —for Honey in the Comb, 


mS ana 


We keep constantly in stock the two regular sizes, 414x414, and 
5\4x6\4, a trifle less than 2 inches wide, with both narrow and wide 
tops; these will respectively hold about one and two pounds of 
honey each. We also have them seven to the foot, with narrow 

















tops. The following are our latest prices: 
434x434. 54x6%4. 
In quantities OF 1,000...............ccccccces $3 50 $4 50 
“ “ 09+ 00 6acsabentdere aban 2 00 2 50 
“ “ Diy sccse conupan bpaaie .. 12 1 50 
“ “ B26» 00s duadehebicnenen 60 7 


0 
a@ Orders for 3,000, or more, 414x414, at $3.00 per thousand. ew 





DOVETAILED SECTIONS. 


These are made in four pieces, 544x614, with wide or 
narrow tops ; all a shade less than 2 inches in width, 
The prices are the same as the one-piece sections. 


We'fill all orders of the above size, and carry no 
J Others im stock. 








Odd Sizes of Sections, 5x6 inches, or less, will be made to 
order in quantities not less than 500, at $3 for 500, or $5 for 1,000, and 
can be furnished in about a week after we receive the order. 





Perforated-Zine for Excluding Drones and Queens, 





We ca in stock two sizes, viz: es 


h I inches, for Langstroth 
Hives—price, 20 cts. each ; also in shee 


s 8x8 feet—24 sq. ft.—price, 








$2.00 per sheet. We can cut pieces to order at 10 cts. per square foot. 
Strips, with one row of holes, %x19, 90 cents per hundred. When 
ordered by mail, add 10 cents per square foot, for postage. 
The Muth Honey-Knife. 
By CXPTO so) catwcake sed dscecoe 50e 
—_—— ae a mail, postpaid, .............. 65¢ 


SECTION PRESS. 


The Wakeman & Crocker 
PRESS, to be used for put- 
ting together One-Piece Sec- 
tions—at wholesale or retail. 

Price, 2.00 each, by ex- 
press. By the dozen — rate 





given upon application. ) ny i2. 1887 


Atomizer for Spraying Bees, 


This Atomizei can be used to advantage 
for changing the scent of bees when intro- 
ducing queens, uniting colonies, making 
nuclei, dividing colonies, ete. Price, 75 cts. 

Mailed in a neat box, at letter postage, 
for 16 cents extra. 


LONG RUBBER GLOVES. 
Long Rubber Gloves, per pair, by mail................ $i 50 


To ascertain the size of glove desired, lay the open hand, palm 
down, on a sheet of paper, and; mark the outline of the hand and 
fingers with a pencil. 


WOOD-ZINC SLATTED HONEY-BOARD. 


m This honey-board is made of alternated 

strips of wood (13 inches wide), and per- 
forated zinc (34 of an inch wide), with one 
row of holes. The zine strips are held in 
place by fitting into saw kerfs on the sides 
of the strips of wood. Price, nailed, 30 
cents each ; flat, 20cents. In ordering, please give the exact out- 
side dimensions desired. ¢ When"no size ,is{given, we will furnish 
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Comb Foundation for Brood-Frames. 


All our foundation is made by Dadant &Son, who have justly 
earned the reputation of making the best foundation in the world. 
We keep four sizes on hand, viz : 43(x17, 12x18, 8x16}¢, and 10x11, 


and can fill ordersin an quantity, prompty. rders for special 
sizes filled within a week of the receipt oF the order, without extra 


charge, and it will be shipped direct from the factory. 
"or i wer Lan 
be | PP yp A, | 


Sy = * > a 
Ly & Ps |i 

le 
; 





One pound, by mail, postpaid, small sheets............. 70¢ 

1 to 10 Ibs., Se Gey OY SROTONS.... .nccddbiwdbweccccts 45c 
11 to 25 ot og 0 00 pe aE enbé ce ae die 
2@to50 * aa “ © ccvetettbided sabes 43c¢ 
51 to 100 “ ws —QWTeT | lUCUOUC«: Se 42c¢ 


Prices Subject to Change, Without Notice. 





Thin Foundation for Surplus Honey. 


We keep three styles of thin foundation for comb honey in sections. 
The figures in the first column giving the prices of the TH1n—9 to 10 

uare feet to the pound. Those in the last column being the prices 
of the EXTRA THIN, and also of the Van Deusen (with flat bottom)— 
11 to 12 square feet to the pound : 


THIN. EXTRA THIN, 
1to 10 Ibs., per Ib., by express............. is obs d-ode 65¢ 
llto 2 * a TTT. Tihs ad dikes 64c¢ 
2to 50 * - wet Eh akiors 63¢ 
51to100 * 2 errr re: _ a 62¢ 





Wired Comb Foundation. 


This prevents sagging, making all combs strong and durable. It 
has flat-bottomed cells, exceedingly thin and even, the wire being 
incorporated into it. It is for use only in the brood-chamber. Size, 
8x1644 and 10x11 inches. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


PARKER’S 


Foundation Fastener 


Price, 25 cents, by ex- 
press, or 40 cents, post- 
paid. Suitable for 1 Ib. 
sections. 

The fastener should be 
screwed to atable. The 
illustration will show th»? 
position of the section 
and foundation, and the 
method of operating. 


Comb Foundation Mills. 





Vandervort. Root. 
LCL cc cgntevsscccccce.cocegel DP Elec ccocee $13 50 
10 Bas icccccécccccccccccsckll Re 20 00 
12 A er 25 00. 30 00 
14 ERNE Rie rem eccecccecs cece CORE deiee 40 00 





Carlin Foundation Cutter. 


Small size, with tin wheel,.... 10¢ 
Large size, with steel wheel,..75¢ 

When wanted by mail, add 2c. 
to the former and 5c to the latter 
price. 


Bee Veils. 


The accompanying illustration 
gives a good view of these veils 
as they are worn,—making it a 
complete face protection. Price, 
by mail,80 cents. 





{ 





them to fit the standard Langstroth hive. ses @nane 


Carlin Cutter. Bee Veil. 


SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For_Salc by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ils. 
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Straight Tin Pails for Honey. 
: These pails have a full 
cover, and are excellent 
for selling honey in the 
home market, and after 
the honey is_candied, it 
can beshipped anywhere. 

All sizes have a bail or 


handle, and when empty 
will be found useful in 





aw 





every household. 


Assorted samples of the three sizes, put inside of one another as a 
nest, _ 40 cents by express. The following are the prices in 
quantities : 


Per dozen. Per 100. 
Gallon, holding 10 Ibs. of honey.........- $1 80....$12 00 
HalfGallon, “ 5 “ I Me ceknoate 50.... 9 00 
Quart, .: en TD Veeesevdin 1 20.. 7 00 





It will be noticed that these 
sizes have a bail, and on the 
These tapering pails are made heavier and stronger than those with 
the straight sides, the covers are deeper, and the brs, dopa of the pail 


All the 


ails are tapering in shape. 
e is added. 


-lb. pail a wooden han 


is doubled over, making it smooth and convenient to handle. 


Assorted samples of the five sizes, nested, 75 cents, by express, ot 
the four smaller sizes, 50 cents. Prices in quantities as follows : 


Tohold 1Ib. 4 Ibs. Tlbs. 13lbs. 25]bs. 
iy... ae $ .75....$1.25....$1.50. .. .$2.00....$3.25 
 & SCR 5.00.... 8.00....10.00 ....14.50....23.00 


Wooden Pails for Honey. 


_ Wooden water-pails, well ~ ner outside, with 3 iron hoops anda 
Hght fitting, wood cover, at $2 per dozen. They hold Ibs. of 
honey, and, when empty, they can be utilized as an ordinary pail. 





Red Labels for Pails. 


Three sizes, ranging in size for pails to hold from one to ten 
pounds of honey. Price, $1.00 for a hundred, with the name and 
address of the bee-keeper printed on them. Smaller quantities at 
one cent each ; but we cannot print the name and address on less 
than one hundred. Larger quantities according to size, as follows : 


Size A. Size B. Size C, 
$2 00 


TP TINS k. sce nccecoddbametesabvsnce ae 2 25 
Ce ReEI ss w'cu'n sc cae oneueaatal sbunese 2 00 8 00 3 50 


eR rrr oe eee 3 00 4 00 5 00 
Samples of each of the Labels will be sent free, upon application. 





YUCCA BRUSH. 








; For brushing bees from 
. the combs. 
2 each, or 50 cents per dozen. 


Postage, 1c. each, extra. 


SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS. 


White Clover —per lb., 30ec—per peck, $2.75—per bu. (60 Ibs.). .$10 00 
8 00 


Alsike Clover—per |b., 25c—per peck, $2.25—per bushel ...... 

Melilot or Sweet Clover—per lb., 20ec—per peck, $1.75—per bu. 6 00 
Bokhara Clover—Imported—per pound......... ........ee0e- 50 
eR | eee aree per 0z., 20c....perlb. 2 00 
RO ey oe eae ™ Wetec. 1 00 
Cleome, Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant..... “eg 15¢.. ” 1 2 


We keep no seeds in stock except those enumerated above. 


Price, 5 cents 


BEE VEIL. 
There are five cross bars united by a rivet 


through their center at the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs on the neck-band. The bars 


are of best light spring steel; the neck-band of 
best hard spring brass ; the cover is of handsome 
light material. Itis very easily re together, no 
trouble to put on or take off, and folds compact- 
ly in a paper box 6x7 inches by one inch deep. 
ere would be no discomfort in wearing it either 
day or night, and the protection against Mosqui- 
.toes, Flies, Bees, Gnats, ete., is perfect; the 
-weicht of the entire Veil being only five ounces. 


Price by Mail or Express, $1.00. 





Hastings’ Perfection Bee-Feeder. 


Patented Oct. 18, 1887, 


This Feeder will hold 1 quart, 
and the letting down of the feed 
is regulated by a thumb-screw. 


The cap screws on securely. It 
is easy to regulate—either a quart 
or a spoonful—and that amount 
can be given in an houror a day, 
as desired. By it the food can be 
given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop 
need be lost, and no robber bees 
can get at it. 


Price, 40 cents, or a dozen for 
$3.50. Postage, 10 cents extra. 





Feeder for Top of Hive. 


It has two side entrances for the bees, and the cover of the hive is 
the cover to be used on the feeder. lt is the full size of the hive, 
and is filled with the usual partitions on which the bee may travel. 
lt has a large capacity. Price.—Nailed, 50 cents ; flat, 35 cents each. 

gs@ When no size is given, we will send them to fit the standard 
10-frame Langstroth hive. 


Shuck’s Bee-Feeder. 


A Shuck Feeder may be 

laced at the entrance ot 

he hive, any time of the 
day, without danger from 
robbers; it feeds much or 
little as may be desired; 
the feed can be reached by 
the bees only from the 
inside of the hive. Price, 
By express, 25 cents each, or $2.40 per dozen. 


WIRE NAILS. 


We carry a full line of wire nails, and can fill orders for any 
quantity promptly. For nailing Sections, Cases, Frames, Racks, 
Jrates, etc., they are very essential. 

The entire length of the nail being the same thickness, they do not 
loosen like ordinary iron nails, and are not as liable to bend or 
break. They can be easily driven through two pieces of tin. 

From the assortment of lengths given in the table below, any kind 
»f nailing may be done, even to making large boxes. 








by mail, 30 cents. 





Length of Nails. Size of Wire. Number in one Ib. Price. 
3g inch long, wire No. 20,........ OED - s ivbtare per lb 25c 
4 5 - ee See Gaee sscctess ee 
+74 ” = re BOO cpeorvine a ae 
yy we ” Mek bebeass BylOO: ovdauses * 15¢ 
% oy | ME E,tOe  ceetben ne 

1 ~ = Bleiabaed> LBD 10s coves Be 
1% ” Bee wen: éccasace ae 
14 = ee Dantebecs TOO _séccnees oS me 
2 * 15, . ie. awweaaee ~e Ye 


If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound for postage. 


a@ We can furnish larger nails, in 5-pound packages only—up to 
5 inches in length—when Soctend. ipa 





Enameled Cloth, 


r yard (45inches wide), 20 cents ; a 
.25. If ordered by mail, send 15 cents 


For covering frames. Price 
whole piece of 12 yards for 





IF TO BE SENT BY MAIL, add 10 cents per pound for postage. 
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per yard, extra, for postage. 


a 8 ae 
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SQUARE HONEY-CANS 





The above illustrations show the 60-pound SQUARE HONEY- 
CANS which are becoming quite Oo poo for shipping extracted 
honey. They are enclosed in a solid case of wood, and the boxes 
contain either 1 or 2 Cans, as may be preferred. We can furnish 
them at the following prices, with a 14-inch Screw-Cap in the 
corner of each Can. For the convenience of digging out candied 
honey, we can furnish these Cans with an additional 4-inch Screw 
Cap, for 5 cents extra on each Can. 


1 Single Can..boxed..$ .45 1 box of 2 Cans ...... $ .75 


12 Single Cans.box:d.. 5.00 12 boxes of 2 Cans.... 8.40 
100 Single Cans.box :d.. 40.00 | 100 boxes of 2 Cans .... 65.00 


EXGELSIOR HONEY-EXTRAGTOR. 


We respectfully refer all who are looking for the 
best Honey-Extractor, to any one using an Excelsior. 
The Excelsior honey-extractor can only be equaled 
by close imitation,and never excelled. It is made 
entirely of metal, and is conseouently very light, 
strong and durable, with lugsat the bottom for firmly 
attaching it to the r, if desired. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches........ $8 00 
For2 Langstroth “ 10x16 “ = ...ecos -8 

For3 bi “ 10x18 aT 10 00 
For4 ‘4 “ 10x18 —— 14 00 
For 2 framesof any GO ISESD ln cece 1200 
For3 “ » rv. ©. escsntes 12 00 
Fort - sa 13x20 » : ‘Sppeseeee 16 00 


The $8.00 and $10.00 sizes are made to accommo- 
date those who desire a cheap but practical machine. 
The Cans are smaller, the sides of the baskets are 
stationary, and they have neither covers, strainers, 
bor metal standards. 


The Comb-Basket having vertical sides, insures the 
——s power alike for the top and bottom of the 
frames. The sides of the basket in the $12.00, $14.00 
and $16.00 Extractors being movable and interchange- 
able, greatly facilitates the operation of thoroughly 
cleaning. he basket can be taken from or replaced 
in the Can in a moment, there being no rusty nuts to 
remove, or screws to take out. 

At the bottom of the Can, and below the basket, is 
acone or metal standard in the $12.00, $14.00 and 
616,00 Extractors, in the top of which revolves the 
bottom pivot of the basket, thereby giving room for 
80 to 100 Ibs. of honey without touching the basket 
or pivot below. Cans of the other sizes are shallow. 





The $12.00 size. 





Excelsior Wax-Extractor. 


We make two sizes, the smaller one having 
about the capacity of the usual wax-extrac- 
tors now in use. 


The advantages of this extractor are : 

1, It is more easily operated, there being 
no necessity for removing the top torefill it 
with water. 

2. The wax melts more quick!y, because it 
is brought into a more DIRECT contact with 
the steam. 

3. It ismore economical, because the steam 
has access to the center, thereby extracting 
all the wax from the refuse matter. 


The filler for water acts also as an indica- 
tor as to the amount of waterin the boiler; 
for when the steam escapes through the fil- 
ler, more water will be required. 


Keep a kettle of hot water ready to fill it 
when required. 
PISO GOT BD iiiccec cckcssiccccsces. $4 00 
+ AEBS cvcccccecscccees cooee 5 OO 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 










The uchiaan Boo Keepers’ Amotiation. having The Original 
the Smokers ore it, “ pronounce ingham’s Pa- 
tent Smoker the best.” BINGHAM 


J. P. Moore, Binghamton. New York, after usin 
one some time, said: “My Smoker troubles are al 
over, and bee-keepers owe you a debt of gratitude.” 


Professor Cook, of Michigan Agricultura! College. 
says: “It is the best in the market.” 


R. M. Argo, Lowell, Kentucky, says: “It is all that 
any bee-keeper could desire.” 


Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., writes, April 6, 
1878: “ Your Smokers are far superivr to any ever 
invented, and we bee-keepers owe you a vote of 
thanks for your ingeniousinvention. Many may Le 
to improve on yours, but I am positive none will 
make a better one.” 

This is the first and only bellows Smoker ever made 
which would burn stove-wood. It burns anything 
combustible, and needs no care except to be refilled 
once in one ortwo hours. Works easy and will throw 
astream of smoke ten feet. It will not go outnor 
wear out. It will save time, stings, and money, and 
perhaps a valuable horse. 


Bee Smoker 





ot debe Patented, 1878, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 


HONEY KNIVES. 


Patented May 20, 1879, 





The most extensive Bee-Keepers use them exclusively. 


The Knife is so constructed that only the thin beveled edge rests on the combs, 
and the caps, after being cut off, slide up in large sheets and roll over on the knife, 
like shavings from asharp plane. As only the edge of the knife touches the 
honey, it does not wade and stick like other knives, but glides easily over curves, 
planes and hollows, leaving the uncapped honey free from caps, and the cells as 
clean, perfect and smooth as if they had never been capped. They aretwoinches 
wie, tempered and finished like a razor, and wil! last for a life-time. 


each. per dozen. 
The Doctor Bingham Smoker........... : 





ondbiil 3% inch, $2 Ov $id. 
The Conqueror Bingham Smoker ................... 3 - 1 75 13.00 
Large Bingham Smoker, wide shield...... pecusne _ = 1 50 11,30 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker, wide shield.... 2 » 1 25 9.50 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker, narrow shieid.. 2 ” 1 00 8.00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, narrow shield... 1% “ 65 5.00 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife............ 2 * 1 00 10.00 


Knives sent by mail, post-paid, at $1.15 each. 





Drone and Queen Trap. 


The engraving shows Alley’s Combined Drone and Queen Trap, 
with the perforated-metal entrance, the tin slide, the perforated 
metal at the top, through which the workers, that enter the trap, 























pass out, and also the cone through which the drones or queens pass 
into the trap. The front of the trap, as will be noticed, is covered 
with wire cloth. 


In using the trap place the open side towards the entrance of the 
hive; the tin slide which forms the top need not be opened except 
when a queen is to be released,or drones are to be removed.— 
Arrange the entrance so that all the bees must pass through the 
zine. ull directions accompany each trap. 

Price 50 cents: by mail, 65 cents; 12 in the flat, and one nailed, 
13 in all, $3.50; 50 in the flat, $12.00. 





T-TINS. 





Any length, per foot, 1 cent. For Langstroth Hives, 14 inches, 
cent each. 
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GATHERED FROM 


BASSWOOD. 


From the Apiary of 


E. T. JORDAN, 


HARMONY, IND. 

















HONEY 


From the Apiary of 


JOHN H. BALL, 
Palatine, N. Y. 








All pure honey will crystalize, 
especially if exposed to the cold. 
ney ty - jar in hot water will 
bring the candied honey to its fluid 
state without injury. 

The corks should be loosened and 
the water heated gradually, in order 
not to crack the jar. 
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WHITE CLOVER, 


FROM THE APIARY OF 


GHO. W. PENN, 


BRIDGEWATER, CONN. 


This honey is separated from the combs by the Extractor 
just as it is brought in from the flowers, preserving the 
respective flavor of each variety. It is not possible 
in all cases to have the contents of each jar 
entirely from the blossoms named, yet 
sufficiently so to give their character- 
istic flavor. 
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the cover so it will not ooze out. 


strip of wood. 
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No. 17. 


to have the contents of 
each package entirely from 
the blossoms named, yet suffi. 
>. ciently so to give distinetly 
their characteristic flavor, 
This honey will candy es soon as cold weather 
begins and is, in fact, the best proof of its purity, 
To restore it to the liquid form, set it ina warm 
oven or on the reservoir of the stove, removing / 


all melted, remove and cover again. Some / 
A\ liquify it by placing the receptacle in 
bot Water, supported on a thin 






his honey will candy as soon as cold weather 
begins, and is, in fact, the best proof of its purity 
To restore it to the liquid form, set it in a warm 
oven or on the reservoir of the stove, removing the 
cover so it will not ooze out. When it is all 
melted, remove and cover again. Some liquify 
it by placing the receptacle in hot water, sup- 
ported on a thin strip of wood. 
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LL. ADAMS, 


MAYFAIR, Cook Co., 
ILLS. 


No. 19. 















When it is 
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TAKE NOTICE.—This honey will candy, or? 
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‘PURE HONEY | 


From the Apiary of 


JAMES W. HANSON, 


CHIcAGo, ILL. 


% become white and hard, as soon as it becomes cool, or ° 

% cold weather begins, ani this candying is, in fact, the 
best proof of its purity. To restore it to the liquid form, 
set it ina warm oven or on the reservoir of the stove, 
removing the stopper or cover so it will not ooze out. 
When it is all melted, remove and cork or cover again. 

¥% If sealed up while quite hot, with a cork dipped in melted 
wax (or with the inside of the cover waxed), it will usually 
not candy again. Some liquify it by placing the bottles ¥ 
in hot water. To prevent breaking the glass, let the 


% bottles rest on a thin strip of wood. 
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THE AMERICAN 


PRICES OF GUMMED LABELS, 


As Shown on the two Preceding Pages. 


As will be noticed, each Label is numbered, the numbers on the 
Labels corresponding with those in the following table of prices. 
All the Labels shown on pages 184 and 135 will be printed on white 
paper, either in black ink or in two colors, as desired. Orders must 
be for 250, 500, 750, 1000, 1250, 1500, 1750, 2000 and so on. 


We can furnish these Labels with any changes in reading matter 
that may be desired; or we can make a vomplete change of 
matter for other goods, such as Pickles, Maple Syrup, Horse-Radish, 
etc., without extra charge. 

The labels shown on the & preceding pages will be printed with 
your own name and address, on all where a name and address occurs, 
and gummed ready for use. The following prices are arranged by 
numbers corresponding with those underneath each label : 


In Black Ink. 


in Two Colors. 
No. of € and ‘{ ~ ~~ \ 
iwbee 200 H00 1000 |®3a' 250 500 1000 
eit ans $1 00 ... $1 50.... $2 00 Deeb ee $1 25.... $1 85.... $2 50 
ad ew atetin GB. eves | 1 00 De aaa s _ POET EE ye 1 
CMicddeanee ie SPA ee 1 00 a err ¢_ See 1 2 
ot cauche 4. TORRE e L ..ccan 210 Disatin ea  Wiscaads 2 10.. 2 60 
IE a » ee L M.cicae 2 25 _ TRE 1 75. a RAs 2 %5 
eee ee a wt 1 Oe. toad 2 00 _ ath i ae? Dad vied 2 50 
Medau weiss 4 JOSaae es ae 2 00 eee Bibs saan 9 ROS 2 50 
os hia bb RG tai weer 40 RR Fe Seer _ Sa 60 
PPR aS ksh Gh... ca 75 Ais «eee ee PRE 1 00 
ARRAS ia y =e 2 }, ae es 5) 1 2 
eas s eaten’ a iGhoces i ee. ) 2) eae 1 See i) Sa 27% 
 ééenmae , Re 5 S. cuas ( |): Fr BTN <0 wee 4 a 2 25 
Ea a. ds W.. cul be nes........ ens Os, 1% 
epee 98...3<5 ae 925 |14........ Cae. 1 hee 2% 
Ey. 1 00, cf wee SS 5) a 5 Wedsane - eee 2 50 
Ro. tele teens 1@....a 175 |16........ Se ike wv) Thea 2 25 
a re Pere se 1 00 /17........ Diccged wap 1% 
ASAE 25.. Peer 75 118....... Mt bass ey 1 00 
TARE At PG oes 150. ....200 119... .... Ri ccran TT  pahe 2 50 





These Pails are made of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail and a metal top and 
cover. When filled with honey, the appearance 
is unequaled by any other style of package. 
They can be used for household purposes by 
consumers, after the honey is removed, or they 
may be returned to and re-filled by the apiarist. 


Prices: 'To hold 1 Ib. of honey, per doz. $1 60 
o“ “ 2 Ibs. “ “ 2 00 


“cc oe 3 lbs. “ “ 2 50 
They are packed in barrels containing 12, 6 and 
4 dozen of each size, respectively. Discount 15 
per cent. on orders for those exact quantities. 





Square Glass Honey-Jars. 
One pounds, flint glass, per ZTOSS ........ecseeeeeeeeeees $5 00 
Two. ” iis ae anna ee at 6 50 
Corks for same, Per ZTOSS.......+-.ee-eeeeeeeeeenecece ae 
‘'Tin-Foil Caps for same, per QTOSS..........++-++-++5- ‘ : 
Labels for same, per gross (name and address blank).. 5 


These Jars, at the above prices, will be shipped from Cincinnati,O. 
We will not be able to fill any more orders for common glass jars. 


JONES’ FRAME PLIERS. 





= onan taking Soames out of 
= = ™ ves, or moving them in any 
=<; — way desired, It is made of 

Japanned iron, has a long 
claw for loosening frames, 
and a hook which may be 
used to carry other frames 
besides the one held by the 
Pliers. Price, by express, 30 
cts.; by mail, 40 cts. 









Paper Boxes, 
To hold a section of honey 434x414, or 54x54, for retail dealers. 
Prices, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 
(a Name and address of bee-keeper, and the kindof honey 
printed on 1,000 or less for 75 cents extra. 


Metal Rabbets. 
Any length, per f00t........2cseeceeeeeececeeeeeereeeseeeeress le 








KEGS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
These kegs are designed to answer the popular demand for honey 
in small packages, and when compared with large barrels holding 
from 300 to 500 lbs. each, they are fully as cheap, and often cheaper. 


They need no waxing, but should be thoroughly scalded with 
boiling water before used. Do not soak them. Prices: 


5 gallon kegs, holding a trifle over 50 Ibs.............-++. 40¢ 
iB * “s - FR E 00.05%00 tededs wie 60e 
tei ir ” “ ~ MSIE Ros ev encteehsonten 80¢ 


We make the follow- 
ing discounts on large 
orders—10 per cent. on 
25 or more, 12}¢ per cent 
on 50 or more, and 15 
per cent. on 100 or more 
kegs. 





Considening the cost and trouble of waxing, the loss of honey by 
leakage, and the ease with which these kegs can be handled and 
shipped, with an actual saving in orignal cost, it is apparent to all 
that they are the best. Often a five or ten gallon keg of honey can 
ve sold where a barrel might go begging for a customer. 





Whitman’s Fountain Pump. a 
Price, by express or freight ............ $8.00 Baal ee 





BARNES’ FOOT-POWER SAWS. 


A complete illustrated catalogue and price list of these machines 
will be mailed free, upon application. Machines on trial if desired. 





Hive-Clamps for Loose Bottom-Boards, 
VAN DEUSEN. 





Sample set, by mail,.......... 15e 
By express, per set, ..........-. 10¢ 
>, =< ——_ Per 100 Clamps (25 sets), $1.50 _aet 
ACKERMAN. Cc 
Sample set, by mail, 20c 
By express, per set,. 15@ v > 
VAN DEUSEN. ACKERMAN. 


Stanley’s Automatic Reversing Honey-Extractor. 


This extractor is now owned by Mr. E. R. Newcomb. We can 
supply these machines at the following prices: 4-frame, $20.00; 
3 frame, $16.00 ; 2-frame, $12.00. These prices are for the Lang- 
xtroth frame only, and they will be shipped direct to customers 
from the factory in New York. If you want one for a frame of any 
peo ae, you must send us a sample frame in order to avoid 
mistakes, 





Tin Points, for Glassing Sections. 


Put up in lots of 1,000, and sent by mail, postaid........ 50e 
The same by express or freight.............-.cceeeeeeeee 40¢ 
From 5,000 to 10,000, by express, per thousand......... 80e 


Square Tin Points at the same price as the above. 








For Langstroth Hives, 14 inches, each..............eeeeeeees le 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Little Detective Scales, 14 ounce to 25 Ibs..................206- $2 50 
Honey-Gate for Excelsior Extractor. ...............2.0:eeeeeee 75 
Novice’s Metal Corners, per 100. ............cccccccccccccceccees 50 
Wire-Cloth for Extractors, 3 feet wide, tinned, per square foot 15 

- os queen-cages, tinned, per square foot............ 22 

“ er NOE, Pe 565 both. c0cc0 ca dsParce Medeiees 0s 
Gearing for Honey-Extractor. .........cccccccccccocsccccccecees 1 50 
Glass for T'wo-Pound Sections (5x6 in.), per box of 240 lights.. 2 50 
Wire for Foundation, per ounce spool, 3c............... by mail 05 

a ” ” per 1-lb. spool, 35¢...........e00. wf 58 
Handles for Honey-Gates, 25¢...............eceeeesseees “ 40 
Novice Iron Blocks for making metal-corner frames, 15c, ‘“‘ BH 
Queen-Registering Cards, per dozen..............+.s0++- “ 10 
Scissors for clipping Queens’ Wings...................- ee 50 





by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills. 











We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal...... #1 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Beo-Keepers’ Guide... Saw ecco eles eee 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 


d Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
ane cook's Manual (1887 edition) 225... 200 


uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 1 75 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 1 50 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 


Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 1 

Heddon’s book, “Success,”’. 50... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


‘HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. | 


NEW YORK, May 6.—Comb Honey is well 
cleaned up, with the exception of California 
2 lbs., which sell at 10@11c per lb. Extracted 
is dull at 7c for California, white clover and 
basswood; Southern, 70@75c per gallon. Bees- 
wax, scarce at 27@28c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


CHICAGO, May 2.—Receipts of honey are 
light, and demand fair for choice white clover 








at 13@1l4c. Other grades are dull and neg- 
lected. Extracted, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, bright, 
25@26c.; dark, 23@24c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


- on comb honey. We quote: White 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-Ibs,, 13c. Dark 1-1bs., 10@12c.; 2-lbs.. 
10@llc. Extracted is very dull sale at 5@7c. 
No Beeswax in the market. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Comb honey sells soon 
after arrival, if white and otherwise desirable, 
at 12, 13 and 14c; dark comb is slow at 8@10c. 
Weather is cool and seemingly favorable to its 
sale. Extracted, 6@8c, according to ang 
some with no distinct flavor has sold at 5c. 
Beeswax—Yellow, about 27c; fancy, 28c; sup- 
ply light. R. A. BURNETT, 1618. Water St. 





Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers, Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





Complimentary W ords.—Here are 
some of the newest expressions of satis- 
faction from patrons who have purchased 
supplies of us: 


I have received the seed. Well, to tell the 
truth, if a man could get supplies that 
quick, when he wanted them, it would save 
lots of money, and hard words, too.—C. K. 
READING, Davenport, Iowa. 


The Singer Sewing Machine you sent me, 
does splendid work. I am well pleased with 
it.—G. Rurr, Burlington, Iowa. 

My bill of goods I ordered from you 
reached me all right and in good condition 
—everything as I ordered.—Roxsr. Harvey, 
Aurora, Ills. 





(=~ The Texas Farm and Ranch has the 
following complimentary notice: 


The American Bee Journal, published at 
Chicago, Ills., comes to our desk weekly, 
loaded down with good things for bee- 
keepers. 





Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50, if all are 
sent at one time. 





Chapman Honey-Plant Seed.— 
This plant has been commended by some of 
the most experienced bee keepers in 
America, as being “‘a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the list of bee-forage plants.” The 
seed may be scattered in waste places, or 
it may be sown in drills or hills like onion 
seed. Wecan furnish the seed, postpaid, 
at the following prices: Single ounce, 40 
cents; 4 ounces, $1.00; 10 ounces, $2.00; 
or one pound for $38.00. 


MILWAUKEE, May 1.—Demand for honey 
' is rather light. Supply is ayes. of both comb 
and extracted. We quote: est white 1-lbs., 
| 13@14c; medium 1-lbs., 11@12c; common old 
| 1-lbs., 9@10c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
and half-barrels,7@8c; dark,in barrels and 
half-barrels, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25@26c; sup- 
ply light. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, May2.—The honey market is 
cleaned up. We quote: 1-lbs. white, 12@13c.; 
2-lbs. white, 10@11. Dark 1-lbs., 8@10c.: dark 
2-lbs., 8@9c. Extracted. white, 6@6%c.; dark, 
5c. Demand good. Waiting for the new crop. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


DENVER, May 5.—One-pound sections, 14@ 
16c; extracted, 7@9c. Demand good and sup- 
ply likely to be exhausted before the new 
crop comes in. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1517 Blake St. 


DETROIT, May 2.—Comb honey is selling 
slowly at 10@13c. Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 
searce at 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, May 1.—Demand is slow for 
comb honey at 10@14c. No choice white on 
the market. Extracted isin good demand at 
5@8c. Stock is low. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 22@26ce. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 


. 
ee 


CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
‘ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 








sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- | 


tage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 

Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 

5OE2Z6t imly. 


| 





KANSASCITY, April 25.—Market is cleaned | 


(3 Clubs for anything in our Premium 
List may be for either of our JOURNALS, or 
for any number of either or both of them. 





Advertisements. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT 


poss SEED.— One bushel, 90 cents; two 
bushels for $1.50—in bags. 


20A4t C. A. GRAVES, Birmingham, Ohio. 
Mention the Amevican Bee Journal. 


Knickerbocker Bee-Farm 


CIRCULAR AND CALENDAR 
FOR 1890, 


To GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, 
Box 41 PINE PLAINS, Duchess Co., N. Y. 


20E2t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


? | ) Hear deers 














ter May 24, at $1.00. 
Ss. ©. PERRY, 
Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
20Atf 





Corner Freeman & Central Aves. | 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


| WANTED! TO EXCHANGE FOUNDATION 
1 * forCash. Foundation first qual- 

ity. Satisfaction guaranteed. For Brood. 40c; 

| for Sections, 50c per lb. Samples furnished. 
|} 19A2t WILBER G, FISH, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


| [peice of Masonry: Family Magazine 








Three yeare’a Paper and twenty-five 1 Maga- 

zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine Portraits 

| and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 

| stories and p»ems for Freemasons and their fam- 

ilies; also Eastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
Editorial Departments. Price per year, $3.00. 
JOHN W. BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 

182 & 184 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


BEE-KEEPING FOR PROFIT 





IS THE TITLE OF 


| DR. TINKER’S NEW HAND-BOOK. 


| GIVES his NEW SYSTEMDI of the man- 
agement of bees complete, telling how to 
| get the Largest Yields of Comb and Extracted 
| Honey, and make the industry of Bee-Keeping 
la profitable one. 
| ‘The claim is made that our old methods and 
appliances are of such a nature that it does 
not pay, even the expert bee-keeper, to keep 
bees, except in very favorable localities. The 
New Book tells why these failures occur, and 
how to prevent them, giving the general prin- 
ciples essential to a profitable system. The 
work should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive apiarist. ‘ 
It is well illustrated, and will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address, for 25 cents. Please 


remit by postal note. Address, 
DR. G. L. TINKER, 
20Atf New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





# BEES AND HONEY 


E4 The Dovetailed Stro: t, Best and 
ao Ch BEE-HI for all purpos- 
es. Pleases everybody. Send your ad- 
dress to the Largest Beo-Hive Faec- 
tory in the W orld for sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture («$) ilius- 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 
trated catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
> Supplies. Our A B O of Bee Cul- 
, ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
. 300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.25. Mention 
y this paper, A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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COMBINED 


ANVIL, VISE AND DRILL 


The Handiest Tool in Use about a 
FARM, SHOP, OFFICE OR HOUSE. 





Price, Complete, $4.00. 


The Drill Attachment can be put on or taken 
off instantly. Farmeis especially will find it 
of great convenience to be able to drill a hole 
through _—_— of Iron without making a =? 

1 


to town. The Anvil and Vise combine strengt 
and durability, the whole making one of the 
most complete and useful tools. Width of 
Jaw, 1% inches, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOST The old prices on Bee-Hives, and new 
ones found. Send for Circular—FReEE. 
14Etf L. J. TRIPP, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ARNIOLAN QUEENS & BEES 
bred the coming sea- 
son from Imported Mothers, will be ready 
to send out the Ist of Jume. Send for 
FREE Circular, to hm ANDREWS, Pattens 
Mills, Wash. Co. vo te. 10Etf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1890 ITALIAN QUEENS 1890 


IX young Queens, warranted purely-mated 
for $5.00. English Rabbits, $1.00 per pair. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 25c.; 9 for 
$2.00. Write for Circular. 
14Etf J.T. WILSON, Little Hickman, Ky. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


My 22nd Annual Price-List 2%.f33'%":, Cy Bese 
y n C and Holy-land Bees, 
Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also Sup- 
plies—will be sent to all who send their names and 
addresses. H. H. BROWN, 

14E4t 23C2t Light Street, Columbia Co. Pa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











WEBSTER’S| 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called “‘Webster’s Unabridged 








Dictio to the public 
atavery low pie, Re bedy of the book, 
from A to Z, t, page for 


is see eerie 
ts day, a valua e pro- 
{ YEARS, 


gress of language for over PORTY 
has been ¢ woos poet su . It is 
now reprodu , errors and 


all, by photo-lithogra h process. Nt 

Sie 
com n e by m. 
pang * yey the latest and iv 

on, show the great superiority 
of the latter. These ts areas out 
of date as a last year’s . Nohoa- 
orable dealer allow the buyer of such 
to roe er that he is 9 Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST,—every copy of which 

bears our imprint as given below. 
s@~ If persons who have been induced to 
purchase the “‘ Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
20Alt 


Carniolan Bees! 


Pleasantest Bees in the World. 
Hardiest to Winter. 
Best Honey-Gatherers. 


In order to introduce not only the bees but 
our paper, 


“THE ADVANCE,” 


We offer to any one who will send us $1.25, a 
copy of our paper and a nice Carniolan Queen. 
The Queen alone is worth $2.00. Address, 


“tae ADVANCE,” MechanicFallis, Me. 
at 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








roses REVIEW 


Keepers’ 

A 5O0-cent monthly that gives 
the cream of apicultural literature; 
points out errors and fallacious 
ideas; and gives, each month, the 
views of leading bee~keepers upon 
some specialtopie. Three samples 
free. Send for therm, and learn how 
té get the back numbers cheaply. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


10Etf 
Mention the American Bee Jcourna.. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cents » per 
poms in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
er ere. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 








246 East Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLS 








BEE-SUPPLIES. "==" 


We furnish Everything needed 

in the Apiary, of practical con- 

struction, and at the lowest price. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Send for our 40-page illus- 
trated Catalogue—free to all. Address, 


E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
5A9t—14E9t 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





SBEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


Wwe. are prepared to furnish ye tpn es 
with Supplies premeey. and at great 

reduced rates. Estimates gladly furished. 
and correspondence solicited. Our — are 
unexcelled in quality and workmans 

Italian Queens and Bees at a very low 
rice. Send for large illustrated Price-List, 
ree. ALLEY’S QUEEN AND DRONE-TRAP AND 
eengne a nate on hand. 


A AUFFER 
40Etf F STERLIN G, ood ns net. ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


W ANTED Reliable, energetic Agents. Salary 

from start—or commissions for 
local men devoting part time. L. P. THuRSTON 
& 00.5 Empire Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 









Scientific (ueen-Rearing 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 

Being a Method by which the very ~a of 

Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the World. 
Bound in Cloth—176 5 ages—Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will Clubbed with _the 
Ainerican Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.75 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.50. 


(as~ The same bound in paper covers, we 
offer as a Premium for two new sub- 
scribers, with $2.00; or the cloth-bound 
Book for three new names, with $3.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Joh Lot of Sections 


TE have a Job Lot of wide-top, one-piece 
Sections, 1% thick and 44% wide by 64 
high. We will * sell them. in lots of 500, for 
$1.50, delivered at the Express or Freight 

Offices here. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Our 1890 16-page Circular of Bee-Keepers’ Supplie : 
Send name on a Postal Card. Address, 
6Etf JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Electrotypes of Engravings. 


Wes can furnish Electroty of all the 

vings used in this JOURNAL or in 

our Catalogue, at 25 cemts per square inch. 

{f to be sent by mail, add 10 cts. for postage. 

No single Electrotype sold for less than 25 cts. 

Measure from outside points shown, on both 
length and width of the printed impression. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison-Street, - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. 5-banded, Golden ITALIAN 
The Brightest Bees and Queens, and the 
REDDEST DRONES. Very gentle; very pro- 
= good Soe eat therers—workin on red 
clover—and the in ex 
istence! Took First ~« beautiful 4 Premium 
at Michigan State Fair in 1889. Sample of 
Bees, 5 cts. Untested Queens, before June 15, 
$1.25; after June 15, $1.00. Tested (at least 3 
bands), ; Selected, tested (4 bands) $3; Breed- 
ing Gates (4 to 5 bands), $5.00. Virgin 
Queens, 50 cts.; 5 for $2.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

JACOB T. TIMPE 

18E8t Grand Ledge, Mich. 


Mention thz American Bee Journal. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING’ 
By Fanny! Field. This book tells all 
about turkey raising, from the setting 
of the oa to the maturity of the young 

) turks. you follow the directions 
_ book need not lose a bird. 
ter fy Field has had more experience 
and aa ake mu. n Ay ~ turkeys than any other 
in America. clears hundreds of dollars 
yearly on them, and ome tell you how she does it. _ Price, 

cents, Stamps taken. ‘Address 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL* 


H. G. RAME, North Manchester, Ind 
breeder of — and Car- 
niolan Queens. Bees by the pound and 
Nucleus. Price-List FREE. " eberence——First 
National Bank. 10Etf 











‘Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


